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WHY ARE WE IMPERIALISTIC ? 


Immediately after the death of Senator Hanna a leading 
New York paper published an interesting editorial deploring 
the introduction of commercialism in politics and laying the 
blame at the door of this senator. It was no doubt an influence 
in political affairs before the campaign which Senator Hanna 
managed, but the exigencies of that struggle very much inten- 
sified the temptations to the illegitimate use of money. The 
whole campaign was avowedly a financial contest and arrayed 
the two classes of society against each other in a way to invoke 
economic as opposed to moral forces in the settlement of it, 
and consequently placed in power the commercial spirit which 
was fortunately on the side of morality at the same time. But 
the outcome has been the instalment of commercialism as the 
dominant agency in our present politics, a situation also initi- 
ated and sustained by our tariff policy. But whatever the 
causes, all serious thinkers are conscious of it and deplore it. 
The same persons and a group of malcontents are equally stren- 
uous in their antagonism to imperialism. Commercialism and 
imperialism are in reality the same thing in our political con- 
dition, though the incidents of their action might be independ- 
ent of each other. The antagonism which they arouse, how- 
ever, comes less from a conflict of interests than from the strug- 
gle of the old with the new morality, if the new can be called 
morality at all. The anti-imperialists stand for the old moral 
ideals. They are trying to stem the tide against them by ap- 
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peals to standards which are no longer effective. They are 
judging a new age by the ideals of an old one, and exhibit some 
of the pessimism consequent on such a point of view, though 
this is tempered and modified by the optimism of the old politi- 
cal ideals of democracy. But they do not realize the funda- 
mental change that has taken place in the moral conceptions 
of men, involving the substitution of the economic for the 
religious ideal of life, if I may summarize the conflicting ten- 
dencies of the age in these terms. They imagine that society 
should act on moral ideals which are decadent, and do not 
realize that imperialism is the only saviour of what political 
order can be obtained from the new tendencies. 

The status of civilization at any time and in any large or 
small community is determined by the general ideas which pre- 
vail in it. It is not always on the surface that they can be 
found, because they are as often unconscious as conscious. It 
is also quite as true that the dominant idea may not be what 
appears on the surface, though the surface is affected or even 
determined by it. What men are most conscious of is their 
immediate wants and tendencies, while the great instinctive and 
unconscious impulses determine the general tendency of com- 
munities below the surface. We think, for instance, that trusts 
and corporate combinations are our great danger, or some other 
evil which we immediately feel. But, in fact, these are mere 
symptoms of other and wider influences which are not generally 
appreciated, and for that reason cannot be directly approached. 
The exigencies of political interest prevent us from studying 
the real causes for the tendencies we deplore. There is no 
time to instruct the public in regard to the general ideas affect- 
ing social improvement, and they are sensible only of the more 
immediate agencies affecting life and action. Hence the great 
ideas, conscious or unconscious, do their work without the 
chance of regulation. It will be necessary to define these gen- 
eral ideas as a means of bringing them into plain recognition 
and to show why we are in the conflict between the old religious 
civilization and the new imperialism. 

The primary influence in the modern movement may be 
dated in 1859, the year in which Darwin published the “Origin 
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of Species.” The tendency originated long before, but it ob- 
tained its best expression in the scientific truth assumed or 
established by Evolution. All social, religious, and ethical con- 
ceptions have been modified in deference to that doctrine, and 
none but those who have been educated in the old morality and 
felt the difficuities of the transition to the new can fully appre- 
ciate the nature of the change and its consequences. We have 
drifted away from the religious idea! of the past to that of the 
economical,:and Evolution has been the most effective agency 
in relaxing the allegiance of men to the older ideal. 

To make this clear and to prepare the way for understanding 
whither we are drifting it will be necessary to define what I 
mean by the moral or religious and the economic ideal. By 
the economic ideal I mean the pursuit of material ends of life 
with the sensuous pleasures most naturally associated with the 
attainment and expenditure of wealth. By the moral or relig- 
ious ideal I mean the cultivation of those intellectual and spirit- 
ual virtues that make character independent of possessions be- 
yond the necessities of life. This moral ideal divides itself into 
two general types: that which confines its operation to present 
incarnate duties and minimizes or neglects the consideration of 
the future existence of the soul, and that which makes the center 
and goal of human endeavor to be a life beyond the grave, and 
so subordinates the incarnate to a discarnate existence. Greco- 
Roman civilization was based upon the pursuit of the economic 
ideal with its adjuncts of science and art, educative of the intel- 
lect and sensuous pleasures. Christian civilization was based 
upon the moral or spiritual ideal with adjunctive reference 
either to a discarnate existence or to personal moral character, 
and so was educative of the will and the higher spiritual emo- 
tions. The political systems correspond to the two different 
ideals. 

The reason for this connection is patent. If man lives for 
the pleasures of wealth he naturally neglects the non-sensuous 
experiences and accentuates the impulses which create the aris- 
tocratic society and its political methods. If he lives for an- 
other than the present life he cultivates a consciousness that is 
spiritual, even when it is associated with sensuous experience, 
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and tends to recognize that measure of equality between men 
which is the antidote to aristocracy. The struggle for exist- 
ence in the economic life has no mitigations, and the aspirations 
are for material splendor and show. The struggle in the spirit- 
ual life, when this tempers the economic, places its emphasis 
upon the inner development of the individual, and the material 
world is depreciated or subordinated to the higher. Greco- 
Roman civilization was purely sensuous and the passions of 
men had to be governed by political power equal to the emer- 
gency. Christian civilization was purely non-sensuous and the 
government was within. When its ideal is realized, force is 
not necessary, and imperialistic tendencies are modified. 

The imperialistic movement in recent times is not simple in 
its origin. It is the fruit of very complex influences, though 
they can all be summarized in the decline of the religious and 
the rise of the economic or materialistic ideal into predomi- 
nance. This imperialism has embodied itself in two tendencies, 
namely, in the conflict between capital and labor and in the 
policy of exploiting or desiring to exploit colonial resources. 
Both are representative of the dominance of economic ideals. 
They would be less intense than they are if the older religious 
conceptions could maintain their integrity, or the social ideals 
that were at least nominally the associates of these religious 
ideals. But with the brotherhood of man discredited by the 
aristocratic conceptions fostered by the doctrine of evolution, 
and the immortality of the soul considered an illusion, the 
chief moral restraints upon an undue economic struggle are 
dissipated, and a reaction from the medizval conception of 
life becomes all the more extreme, according to the luxurious 
fruit of the scientific and industrial conquest of nature. 

We speak to-day of the struggle between capital and labor 
as if it were peculiar to our own times and conditions, and as 
if it were unique in its nature. But the fact is that it is only 
more intense and massive than it has been in the past, because 
it is organized on both sides. It is really only another term for 
the conflict between the rich and the poor which is perennial. 
It will probably prevail as long as inequalities exist between 
men, but will have its intensity modified by the associated ideas 
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that help to compensate for these inequalities. It will be useful 
to examine its nature in different civilizations in order to ascer- 
tain what it is which gives the struggle so much poignancy at 
present. We may then understand the influences which tend 
to produce the need of strong government. 

The struggle between capital and labor, or between the rich 
and the poor, is the point at which we can best study the 
natural and artificial agencies that affect the course of history, 
whether it be one of progress or regress. The natural instincts 
in men are for the assumption of certain inequalities between 
them and their fellows; the artificial efforts, especially in the 
Christian system, have been for equality, at least of a certain 
type. The struggle between these tendencies has been that 
between aristocracy and democracy, the former tending to em- 
body itself in some form of imperialism. The concentration of 
the problem is in the conflict between class instincts affected by 
economic forces rather than the spiritual. We have only to 
look at history to see that Greco-Roman civilization, as well 
as modern, was determined by the relation between capital and 
labor, or between the rich and poor, as it is usually expressed. 
But it was tempered by different moral and social considera- 
tions. Antiquity was aristocratic, imperialistic, and despotic in 
its feeings and political methods, whatever name we may happen 
to give its institutions. At no time did it place the same value 
upon the individual as characterizes modern civilization, in its 
sentiments at least. The distribution of corn in the Roman 
Empire was not dictated by any interest in the beneficiaries, but 
was a device to save power and to escape the difficulties created 
by the conflict between free and slave labor. There was no 
recognition of human rights in the question but only of power to 
destroy social order as then organized. Hence the str:-zgle in 
Greco-Roman civilization was not one between recognized 
equals, but one between recognized superiors and inferiors. 
But this class distinction, while it was supported by economic 
inequalities, was primarily based upon lineage, and the rights 
of this distinction were conceded. No dangers would threaten 
such a society as long as there was no demand for social equal- 
ity, or as long as the standard of living was equal to the rank 
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admitted. In this order the struggle for existence was not for 
equality, but for the sustenation of social rank in one class and 
for a living in the other, with no competition, economic or 
otherwise, between the two classes. Its civilization was ma- 
terialistic in all but its social conceptions, and these were con- 
stantly threatened by the capricious domination of the economic 
ideal. 

But Christianity came in with its doctrine of immortality 
and the brotherhood of man, both conspiring to create the 
sense of equality between men and the hope of compensations 
for the poor in their sacrifice of wealth to social caste. It thus 
set up a new standard in the struggle for existence, and this 
was for social equality based upon moral as distinct from eco- 
nomic criteria, upon character as opposed to possession or 
wealth. Hence the modern struggle between capital and labor 
partakes of the assumption that it is between equals, between 
persons having the same moral and social rights, an assumption 
that in no way governed ancient civilization. The material- 
istic conceptions of antiquity offered no hope for compensation 
in a future life in return for patience and concession to the suc- 
cessful, while the recognition of social distinctions removed 
the motive for pressing the struggle for existence against the 
higher classes. But Christianity offered compensation for dis- 
appointed hopes in this world by a chance for another life with 
its reward for virtue, patience, and humility, while its doc- 
trine of human brotherhood instituted a social force which 
tended to equalize men and to counteract the asceticism tending 
to associate itself with the belief in another life. The two in- 
fluences together conspired to produce democratic institutions, 
in that the one emphasized the value of the individual and ‘he 
other the social equality of men. A little later I shall note the 
historical development of these ideas. At present I only wish 
to observe the ideas which overthrew ancient civilization and 
initiated modern tendencies. 

As Christianity placed its ideal life beyond the grave it set up 
a powerful motive for patience and hope against the misfor- 
tunes of the present life, and where the individual could not 
expect or demand social equality or attain economic success he 
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could hope to be rewarded for the virtues which were practiced 
in submission and faith. On the other hand, the doctrine of 
human brotherhood set up a conception which made men jeal- 
ous of artificial social distinctions, and so instated a principle 
to destroy aristocracy and imperialism. It took a long time for 
these influences to work their way out into general recognition, 
and it was not effected until the Church reorganized society in 
its ecclesiastical system which is so well called the Holy Roman 
Empire, wherein it sustained a strange association of imperial- 
istic and democratic ideas, its imperialism being in its methods 
of government and its democracy being in human interests 
perfunctorily carried out in the service of personal salvation. 
The effect was to very greatly modify the struggle for exist- 
ence. The ancient struggle was between master and servant, 
the relations between both being recognized as necessary, and 
hence between aristocrat and plebeian. The modern struggle 
is between recognized equals, in the estimation of the moral 
and religious mind, that is between those who feel that they are 
on the same social level, whether they are so in fact or not. In 
the ancient system the criterion of class distinctions was not so 
much wealth as it was blood or lineage. Wealth was second- 
ary, and this still prevails in the minds of aristocratic people in 
continental countries. In the modern system, which is either 
democratic or tends to this as its ideal, the distinction cannot 
be blood so much as wealth, and the aristocratic sentiments in 
democratic communities expresses itself in materialistic forms 
and not in character. Wealth is the product of voluntary effort. 
It tends to create personal pride in successful effort, though 
its attainment is usually as much due to chance as to intelli- 
gence. Blood and lineage are not determined by the individual 
who is to take pride in them. They are inherited qualities. 
The individual cannot be censured for having then, nor is he 
the subject of raorel praise for their possession. A sociai sys- 
tem based upon them cannot excite the same jealousies as one 
based on personal achievements. If wealth be a criterion of 
social standing, and the only criterion of this, it will be the prize 
of individual effort, unless hereditary, and even if hereditary 
will not enjoy any better advantages in the social scale than 
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wealth personally acquired. In a democracy which cannot or 
will not sustain class distinctions based on blood and lineage, 
and inheritance of wealth by primogeniture, and which has no 
moral or spiritual ideal, wealth personally won must be the 
determinant of its civilization, and it will be easy to calculate 
the outcome for it under such conditions. Its social and other 
struggles will not be for moral qualities but for the material 
means to support a materialistic civilization. 

Any one who is familiar with the moral and religious ideals 
of our colonial history will recognize its thoroughly democratic 
character. It was made so by the immigration of an unaristo- 
cratic population and by the religious system of the citizens. 
Though all who came from the old world were animated by the 
desire to improve their material conditions of life, the accom- 
panying desire for religious liberty and the attachment to their 
religious views of life were strong enough to keep economic 
influences more or less in abeyance. Economic resources were 
as much appropriated to support the spiritual ideal of life as in 
support of physical existence. Christian brotherhood was the 
conception on which social and political institutions were regu- 
lated, whether it was accompanied by the proper feeling or not, 
and though the conception did not take a socialistic or commun- 
istic form. The social and religious sentiments of the com- 
munity represented antagonism to the aristocratic and mon- 
archic institutions of Europe, and hence were imbued with the 
idea of equality which implied brotherhood, if it did not embody 
its feelings-and tendencies against class distinctions. The 
Revolution solidified these sentiments, and as a protection 
against their political influence our institutions were specifically 
based upon political equality and aristocratic distinctions ex- 
cluded from them. The ideas and passions that produced the 
Civil War illustrate the nature of the social fabric in regard to 
liberty and equality. It was only in the Confederate States 
that aristocratic tendencies prevailed, and here the sense of 
inequality was associated with and fostered by slavery. Where 
the idea of equality was dominant and patriotism was directed 
to democratic sentiments slavery perished, and under the 
egis of the old religious ideals class distinctions involving any- 
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thing like aristocratic tendencies were either suppressed or kept 
in abeyance. Imperialistic tastes and proclivities found no ex- 
pression. But since recent years all the conceptions fostered 
by colonial times have vanished. 

But what are the influences that have brought about this 
change, this revolution of ideas and sentiments so profoundly 
affecting the body politic? The full answer to this question is 
a complex one, but the fundamental cause is an alteration in 
religious beliefs affecting the main tendencies of so many cen- 
turies. It is no doubt complicated with various incidental 
causes, which many mistake for the fundamental ones, such as 
the increase of population, combinations of capital and labor, 
invention and industry, and the growth of wealth. But these 
influences, however much they may be operative as social 
forces, are wholly dependent for their incidence upon the moral 
and religious ideas with which they are associated. If human 
equality still prevailed as an effective social force and if the 
present life were a probation for another or believed to be such, 
these agencies would still be able to direct and modify all other 
social influences. But both these intellectual and moral agen- 
cies have been dispossessed from control, and all by the cumu- 
lative force of those influences which were concentrated in the 
doctrine of Evolution, as disturbing the integrity of theological 
ideas and the old ideal of respect for the weak. Let us trace 
briefly the history and conflict between theological and scientific 
conceptions and its influence on social and political methods. 

Christianity, whatever its essential idea and primitive im- 
pulse, in its practical development was a curious mixture of 
various tendencies made workable by a peculiar adjustment 
of the relation between the present and a future life. It could 
not easily or at once overthrow the existing class distinctions 
and hence, after the failure of its social objects, which were 
those of equality and fraternity, the system became a combi- . 
nation of moral interest in the poor and a personal interest in 
happiness after death bought by humanity in this life. I do 
not divest the system of genuine human impulses, because there 
were many who took a less sordid view of it than this implies. 
Otherwise it could not have lived and conquered civilization. 
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But it had adjusted the egoistic and altruistic instincts in such 
a way that the egoistic enjoymeiits were postponed until an- 
other life and their sacrifice purchased by altruism in this. 
Alms, penance, poverty with patience, faith, and humility were 
the price of a happiness in the next world that the struggle for 
existence in this amidst human passion and sin would not 
permit. In reaching this position the system was a compro- 
mise between the social scheme of its founder and the selfish- 
ness of ancient civilization that admitted no general duty to 
humanity at all. It compensated the sacrifice of earthly goods 
by a spiritual reward. The selfish instincts remained the same 
in their intensity, but were diverted into a new channel and 
directed to a new object, so that the struggle for existence was 
tempered by an exaltation of the spiritual and a depreciation 
of the economic ideal. Social and class distinctions were left 
intact and the logical consecuence of the primitive system in 
social equality and fraternity ieft uninforced, while the unsuc- 
cessful in life could hope, if virtuous, for an equalization of 
things, or even a reversal of relations, in another world. 

The influence that cemented these agencies together and pro- 
duced an evasion of the organization of social reforms was the 
philosophic system of beliefs that formed a cosmogony and 
theology conceived in behalf of the fundamental interest of 
man. All practical life is regulated by some belief, and the 
influence of that belief is more general and cohesive in propor- 
tion to its comprehensiveness and its organization of the pri- 
mary human instincts. The comprehensiveness of the Christian 
scheme when developed into its cosmic conceptions involved a 
doctrine of creation, both of matter and its complex forms, and 
a providential dispensation subordinating all things to one 
general purpose, and that purpose was the salvation and happi- 
ness of those who properly reverenced the Creator. It appealed 
to the most fundamental instinct of the human mind, namely, 
self-preservation and the hope of immortality. This whole 
theological system was crowned by a doctrine of inspiration 
which was the intellectual equivalent of the political authority 
that dominated ancient ideals and out of which it arose. Agree- 
ment and unity of action had to be obtained, and this could not 
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be done without invoking the spirit which had maintained them 
in the civilization in which the new ideas arose. Individuality 
of belief and sentiment were incompatible with the organiza- 
tion of harmonious action, and hence to give effectiveness to 
the whole scheme the inspiration and authority of it were in- 
voked to protect it and make it inviolable. It is and was the 
pivotal doctrine on which turns and turned the cohesiveness of 
the system and determined the power it had over men in gen- 
eral. It was the only conception which could hold an unedu- 
cated democratic order under control, and the ecclesiastical 
system was democratic in its claims whether it was always so 
or not in its methods. 

But the Renaissance and the intellectual tendencies repre- 
sented by it marked the beginning of the end of this system. 
They have been long in effecting the result as a dominant fac- 
tor in the present social order. But wherever they took pos- 
session of an individual or communal mind they turned it in 
the direction of free thought and became more or less a restora- 
tion of Greco-Roman ideals, with the retention of enough lib- 
erty to prevent the immediate reinstallation of despotism. The 
movement at first embodied nothing more than the admiration 
and imitation of Greek literature, but it soon imbibed its intel- 
lectual and scientific spirit which was animated by the ideal of 
naturalism as opposed to supernaturalism, a present as dis- 
tinguished from a future life, human experience as contrasted 
with transcendental things, present actual realities as opposed 
to the imaginary and impossible. Protestantism was the logi- 
cal outcome, and following this by the same process of develop- 
ment was absolute rationalism, which reduces all authority to 
individual judgment or nothing. This tendency was in the 
interest of democracy, but it has not carried with it an effective 
spiritual ideal that would prevent anarchy without imperialism. 
Old conceptions were either eradicated or transformed. The 
effect was the same in either case. Authority was dispossessed 
and men left to form their own judgments. Man became the 
master of what had previously mastered him. Instead of blind 
obedience to tradition, he either converted it into some meaning 
subservient to present interests or cast it into oblivion. This 
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spirit creates a new tendency, or is the result of it. The life 
of dependence on authority is either inert and unaggressive or 
it is dogmatic and intolerant. It shrinks before nature instead 
of mastering it. It obeys and will not direct. But once ques- 
tion the inspiration and authority on which past civilization 
fed, and whether the idea be transformed or nullified, the as- 
sumption of reason to decide all matters of belief and action is 
a signal for independence all along the line. If we are not to 
passively submit we must govern, and this spirit, when it once 
possesses the mind, arouses a passion to conquer nature instead 
of serving it, and science, invention, and industry are the con- 
sequence, and with these comes the morality of struggle. 

Now the doctrine of Evolution did for our conceptions of 
morality what science and literature did for our conception of 
nature as opposed to the older theological ideas. It was the 
climax of all the movements of thought in the direction of the 
natural, and turned man into an imitator of what is around 
him as distinguished from his mere ideals. Science would not 
permit him to believe in the past unless it was made intelligible 
in terms of present experience, and it remains agnostic of a 
future that cannot support its probability by evidence in this 
same present experience. The past ceased to awe or inspire, 
and the future was too doubtful to influence his motives, unless 
it was inferrable from the present, so that when authority was 
once banished from account there was nothing left but experi- 
ence to guide action. Evolutionary morality offered the pres- 
ent order of things as a model and this is the struggle for exist- 
ence and the survival of the fittest which is merciless for the 
weak, and in the social order represents what is euphemistically 
called “business,” a deadly competition for economic goods and 
pleasures. As the spiritual virtues had no prospect of reward 
there was left only the worldly ambitions to satisfy. Invention 
gave him an astonishing mastery, almost unlimited, over 
nature, which he rules and subordinates to his own ends instead 
of obeying it for its blind fate, so that his natural comforts and 
conveniences have been multiplied and intensified until the idea 
of a future bliss as described by religion, even if certain, pales 
before the enjoyments of the present order. At one time future 
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bliss was something to make us endure the present, which was 
so full of pains and disappointments, but under the modern ma- 
terialistic mastery of nature heaven offers no fascination even 
for the imagination, and when it becomes doubtful of possible 
realization it exerts no power to restrain materialistic tenden- 
cies, but rather stimulates to the attainment of as much as is 
possible out of the present existence alone. In this situation the 
old moral ideals are ineffective. We have only to look about 
us to see that they have no more influence on national life. The 
Church which embodied them has succumbed to the general 
spirit of the age. It cannot preach as of yore the hope of heaven 
as a compensation for misfortune and defeat here, but accepting 
the conception that a divine order, if it exists, must be found in 
the present, either endeavors to cultivate science and art or 
engages in the revival of the social reforms of its founder, and 
in both inevitably gets involved in the materialistic accomplish- 
ments and rewards of an earthly life, all of which are well 
enough if tempered and spiritualized by justice and humanity. 
But the Church has lost the ideals for whose primary emphasis 
it has always stood and has to face the reinstatement of a 
purely materialistic civilization, and in the absence of those 
beliefs which made it distinctive in its nature and motives has 
no object which cannot be served by science and literature. 
Since the time of Kant it cannot argue effectively or clearly 
regarding either God or immortality, though it sighs for these 
ideals with all the inconsolability of Hecuba for her children 
when they cannot be restored to her. The consequence of this 
situation is that all it can do is to passionately reiterate, in gen- 
eral terms, the morality of its founder and then grope about 
for a spiritual ideal to justify its existence. 

In the meantime Evolution teaches it that nature has no 
mercy for the class which Christian morality insists must be 
cared for at all costs, and in default of a spiritual ideal which 
either offers a reward for virtue or represents a credible belief 
in the same conservation of personal consciousness as is found 
in inert matter, men are left to pursue material goods and en- 
joyments without the traditional restraints upon the sacrifice 
of the weak in the struggle for existence. If nature does not 
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offer permanence or respect for the highest ideals of life and 
action we must expect our morality to take the shape of ma- 
terial success. Passionately possessed of the idea of equality, 
on the one hand, as inherited from Christian thought, and 
taught the principles of aristocracy by Evolution, on the other, 
those demanding equality being the unsuccessful, and those 
with aristocratic feelings being their more fortunate rivals, in 
fact the exploiters of the unsuccessful in many instances, the 
struggle is intensified because it is hopeless of any spiritual 
compensation for material misfortune. The achievements of 
a spiritual life are subordinated to the material, and in the sac- 
rifice the economic ideal obtains the domination with its aristo- 
cratic associations supported by the gospel of Evolution, 

In the meantime economic developments involved in such 
achievements as the railways, the telegraph, the telephone, me- 
chanical improvements in all departments of human activity 
and production, and the organization of labor and industry 
have given that solidarity to the incidents of wealth, both in its 
production and distribution, which enables the individual to 
exploit many with whom he never comes into contact, and thus 
these influences necessitate the action of strong government. 
The comprehension of large territories under the same economic 
and political institutions tends to form the same results. The 
demand for strong government necessitates the application of 
imperialism as the only means of meeting the exigencies of 
present civilization, and this imperialism arises in domestic con- 
ditions before it can become active in foreign or colonial affairs. 
This is instanced with us in the results of the Civil War, which 
was as much the effect of economic necessity as it was of moral 
allegiance to the idea of equality. The supremacy of the larger 
or imperialistic conception was evident in the Federal interpre- 
tation of our institutions, supported, however, by democratic 
sentiments, while the aristocratic sentiments of the Confeder- 
ate cause were directed to the support of independent units of 
political organism against the unifying tendencies of the age. 
But the triumph of the Federal contention and the solidification 
of economic interests in the industrial system of to-day, gov- 
erned by the struggle for existence, and without a spiritual 
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ideal to temper its character or to subordinate the passions of 
wealth, make the principles of imperialism more or less neces- 
sary, however unideal they may be in comparison with a civil- 
ization permeated with more spiritual conceptions of human 
achievement and enjoyment. All opposition to it comes only 
from those who are trying to cling to ideals that no longer 
exist, or to sustain the morality of faith on a basis of doubt. 
Nothing but the recovery of a spiritual ideal will redeem us 
from the rule of imperialism. 
James H. Hystop. 


NEw York. 





THE INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


It is, perhaps, characteristic of all permanent progress that it 
has to win its way by fighting; and in no branch of progress is 
this more true than in the improvement in the intellectual status 
of woman. Tradition, custom, pseudo-science, and, if I may 
say so, masculine vanity, have barred the way at every step; 
and on one position after another has been captured, the enemy 
has not yielded, but has merely retreated to take up another. 
Moreover, it cannot be overlooked that at each point of struggle 
there has been so much justification in the opposition offered 
that nothing less than the strongest evidence of justice and of 
righteous expediency could suffice to overcome it. Custom 
and tradition are generally right, so far as they go, and only 
a larger right can prevail against them. That which has been 
proved by generations of experience to be in some way bene- 
ficial to humanity alone has strength to maintain itself as 
custom and tradition against the changes of time; but no tradi- 
tion is so firmly established that the hour may not come when 
it must be overthrown by a more vital truth. That the process 
should be slow and difficult is right; for the more difficult it is 
the greater must be the strength of the opposing truth to which 
tradition yields. And this is why in the modern history of 
women’s intellectual progress there have been no backward 
movements. No passing freak or fashion could have prevailed 
against the strong opposing tradition; and every step forward 
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has been won by such overwhelming force that it has been 
won forever. 

But it is a movement of which both friends and enemies 
would say that there is no finality in it. Indeed, there can be 
none. The march of intellect must press forward whilst the 
human race survives; and whether the instrument through 
which intellect realizes itself be the brain of man or of 
woman cannot affect its essential nature. 

“IT have often wondered that learning is not thought a 
proper ingredient in the education of a woman of quality or 
fortune. Since they have the same improvable mind as the 
male part of the species, why should they not be cultivated by 
the same method? . . . Learning and knowledge are perfec- 
tions in us, not as we are men, but as we are reasonable 
creatures, in which order of beings the female world is upon 
the same level with the male. We ought to consider in this 
particular not what is the sex, but what is the species to which 
they belong.” So wrote an enlightened man nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, and in his quaint language he has gone to the 
root of the matter. It is true we no longer limit the right of 
education to women of quality and fortune; but the argu- 
ment that women have the “same improvable mind,” and that 
it is a question not of sex but of species, leaves but little to 
be said. 

For a long time the contest was fought as a battle of woman 
against man. The issue was a mistaken one, and the result 
has proved that conflict upon that ground was unnecessary. 
Women, argued the one side, would be happier and healthier, 
both in mind and body, if their improvable minds were set 
free to healthy exercise instead of being confined in brooding 
ignorance. Men, it was argued on the other side, would suffer ; 
woman’s function was to subordinate herself to him in mind 
and body, to spend her hours in tending him, or in waiting to 
tend him when he should be inclined for it, to create an at- 
mosphere for his activities, and to be a passive receptacle for 
such of his thoughts and opinions as he might care to impart. 
The most consistent exponents of this view have been the 
Germans: 
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“Dienen lerne bei Zeiten das Weib nach ihrer Bestimmung 

Denn durch Dienen allein gelangt sie endlich zum Herrschen 

Zu der verdienten Gewalt, die doch ihr im Hause geh6ret. 

Dienet die Schwester dem Bruder doch friih, sie dienet den Eltern, 
Und thr Leben ist immer ein ewiges Gehen und Kommen, 

Oder ein Heben und Tragen, Bereiten und Schaffen fiir Andre. 

Wohl ihr, wenn sie darum sich gewohnt, dass kein Weg ihr zu sauer 
Wird und die Stunden der Nacht ihr sind wie die Stunden des Tages, 
Dass ihr niemals die Arbeit zu klein und die Nadel zu fein dinkt, 
Dass sie sich ganz vergisst und leben mag nur in anderen!” 


This ideal, it was thought, could no longer be maintained if 
once women should assert the right of independent intellect; 
and with it the autocratic life of the man would be shattered. 
There would cease to be only one will in the home, and where 
there are two wills, there is the possibility of conflict. Few 
saw what many now realize, that the old ideal with all its beauty 
and strength could only be cast down by one still higher and 
more beautiful; that the devotion of women could be greater, 
not less, when they had richer minds and wiser hearts to give; 
that the noblest harmonies of life arise when two disciplined 
and independent wills combine; and that the truest comrade- 
ship is found when man and woman meet on the common 
ground of mutual intellectual respect. Innumerable happy 
homes bear witness to-day to the truth of this higher ideal, 
and so far the battle has in principle been won forever. 

But it must be admitted that in practice there are still many 
who hold that man can only reach his highest by making a 
stepping stone of woman. In Germany men, though not re- 
gardless of women’s welfare, are still eager to prove to them 
that their true welfare lies within the four walls of the home, 
and that real greatness consists in the daily routine of house- 
hold duties. And yet they weary of the poor Hausfrau who 
puts her trust in their teaching and faithfully confines her life 
within the narrow limits laid down by them. One of the most 
plausible and convincing of these teachers is Riehl, the so- 
ciological historian, who in his book, Die Familie, strenuously 
advocates the purely domestic theory of woman; and it is not 
a little amusing to find him remarking in a surprised sort of 
way how on the occasion of some international conference the 
Vol. XVI—No. 1. 2 
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English and Americans brought their wives with them. “A 
German of culture would rejoice on such an occasion to be 
free of his family, and would certainly leave his wife at home.” 
Of course he would; no one wants to be hindered on his holi- 
days with an epitome of household drudgery; but it does not 
seem to occur to him that a wife capable of intelligent comrade- 
ship might even add to the pleasures of a holiday. 

Another point around which the battle has been and still is 
fought, is whether the education of women works for good or 
for evil upon the fortunes of the human race as a whole. The 
biologist argues that the race is strong in proportion as male 
and female differ in their qualities ; and he is supported by the 
sociologist, who maintains that in the course of human evolu- 
tion every forward step sees a greater differentiation between 
the functions of men and women. One of Riehl’s arguments 
in favor of emphasizing the difference between the occupations 
of men and women is that the further back you get in the 
development of culture the less marked you find that difference 
tobe. He points out that amongst the least cultivated peasants 
men and women share the same work, and are but slightly 
differentiated even in dress and appearance; it would even 
seem, he says, as if the curse of the Old Testament were re- 
moved from women of this class, who suffer hardly at all from 
the pains of childbirth. One would have thought that this 
undoubted fact might have made him pause in his argument, 
and suspect something amiss in a form of progress which in- 
volves an increasing curse upon half the human race; but the 
inveterate belief of the average man that it is more womanly 
to suffer than to do, is too strong for him, and we are left with 
the uncomfortable proposition that as greater womanliness 
involves greater suffering, and more progress involves more 
womanliness, therefore more progress involves greater suf- 
fering. 

It is probable that much more actual experience and study 
of the facts is required before we can arrive at any really 
scientific conclusion as to the effects of women’s education 
upon future generations; but I for one find it impossible to 
believe that any movement of differentiation between men and 
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women which involves either a stunted mental life or greater 
physical suffering for the mothers of the race can really be in 
the right line of progress. 

Still another position has been seized and held by the enemy ; 
and it is, perhaps, the strongest against which we have to con- 
tend at the present day. It is the position that the influence of 
women is detrimental within the sphere of intellect itself; that 
it tends for superficiality and feebleness in all branches of 
intellectual activity, in literature, art, music, the drama, and 
even science itself. And this is held to be the case not only in 
the actual productions of women themselves; in so far as they 
form an increasing public for whom it is profitable to cater, 
men also adapt their work to suit the “feminine mind,” and 
the reign of decadence sets in. Here again the Germans are 
the most sonorous in their warning note, though echoes of it 
may be heard in England (e. g., in Courtney’s “The Feminine 
Note in Fiction”). Riehl maintains that intellectual activity 
amongst women always indicates a morbid condition of the 
intellectual spirit of the age; and exhausts history to show how 
such activity becomes prominent in times of political decadence. 
Moreover, even as a public women are fatal in their influence 
upon men: Mendelssohn is pale and monotonous and dreamy, 
while Handel and Bach are strong and manly, because the 
former was subject to women’s influence and worked for a 
feminine audience. ‘‘Publishers speculate eagerly for women’s 
reading; a poet whom women read is a made man. Women 
have become ‘a public’ for poets, as two hundred years ago they 
were a college of art critics in the Hotel Rambouillet. Ulti- 
mately, indeed, they are the public and the public determines 
what its poets shall be.’’ Even girls’ schools are reprehensible as 
contributing to the “unerhorte Individualisierung und falsche 
Selbstandigkeit der weiblichen Natur.” ‘We have ‘female 
high-schools,’ women’s newspapers, and lectures for ladies of 
all kinds. Scarcely any branch of science remains from meta- 
physic to engineering which has not been worked up into special 
handbooks for the use of women.” And the sum of the whole 
indictment is, that what we need in the present age is not the 
emancipation of woman but the emancipation from woman. 
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It is true that this denunciation was written some years ago, 
but it has recently been republished as representing the author’s 
present view; whilst a still more striking warning has been 
uttered by another eminent German writer within the last 
twelve months. Professor Minsterberg, in his book upon 
America, after a tribute of praise to American women such as 
might satisfy their most ardent admirers, suddenly delivers 
himself of the crushing judgment that with all their grace, their 
charm, their independence and refinement, the national culture 
is becoming effeminate in their hands, and unless a more 
masculine influence makes itself felt must ultimately become 
powerless and unable to affect the progress of the world. 

His criticism is so interesting, and, indeed, so important for 
our consideration, that I will reproduce it here in outline. 

In the first place he points out that in America the whole 
principle of woman’s life is different from what it is in Ger- 
many. “In Germany the fundamental principle is that woman 
is meant for marriage, while for man marriage is only a side 
issue in life, and this involves from the first an inequality which 
can only be slightly lessened by those new movements which 
approximate woman to man. In the American, fundamental 
equality is the starting point.’”’ Hence it comes that in America 
a woman’s life is regarded as an end in itself; she is educated 
with a view to her own development and enjoyment, with the 
result that she no longer seeks in marriage the necessary content 
and completion of life. Her disinclination to marriage is often 
intensified by the fact that she feels herself mentally superior to 
the man whose education has stopped short with his entry into 
practical life, while she has continued her studies in school and 
college. Add again a growing distaste for the routine of 
household duties, and we have a formidable array of causes 
which tend to reduce women’s inclination for married life, and 
which have doubtless something to do with the remarkable fall 
in the rate of increase of the native American population. But 
our author warns us against the theory of the unattractive blue- 
stocking. “Her life at college may make the average marriage 
less attractive to many a young American girl; but it certainly 
has not made her less attractive to the men.” 
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But it is in the influence of women upon intellectual progress 
that we are specially interested, and here Professor Muinster- 
berg has much to say. In Germany it is still tacitly assumed 
that intellectual culture receives its characteristic stamp from 
man. In America, on the contrary, education and religion, 
literature and art, social problems and public morality, belong 
now tothe woman. “Fur die Frau wird gemalt und gedichtet, 
Musik gemacht und Theater gespielt, die Stadt verschont und 
die Stadt sittlich gereinigt.”” Most significant of all, amongst 
American teachers 327,614 are women, as against I11,710 
men. In the schools the principal intellectual influence even 
for boys is that of women; and though it is not so yet in the 
colleges and universities it is likely to become so. Moreover, 
even here the presence of so many women in the audience 
affects the whole nature of the work. The teacher and public 
speaker must always be prepared to find that at least two-thirds 
of his listeners will be women. And thus culture, and public 
opinion in all but political questions, become more and more 
dominated by women. But granted to the full the earnestness 
and conscientiousness with which the American woman pursues 
her public duties, the zeal and success with which she studies ; 
yet this is not sufficient. Earnestness alone is not strength, 
zeal is not mastery, success in winning prizes signifies little; 
and the progress of women in America does not offer the 
smallest proof that they can do the same work as men. 


“The intellectual life in colleges and universities which seems to speak 
most clearly for the intellectual equality of the woman, really proves the 
difference. What the best women’s colleges can do is exemplary and 
admirable, but for that very reason their world remains a little artificial 
world, in which all the corners are smoothed away, and which are lighted 
by Bengal lights instead of sunshine. And though women often do better 
than men in the mixed universities it must not be forgotten that the 
American college system with its many examinations offers more prizes 
for industry, attention, and good will, than for critical acuteness and 
constructive logic. It must, indeed, be admitted that until a relatively 
short time ago the American university was altogether more careful of 
the spirit of learning than of research, more reproductive than productive. 
The newer development, which lays stress upon productive research, has 
shown itself especially in those leading Eastern universities, such as 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Yale, Princeton, from which women 
are excluded; while the Western universities, especially those State uni- 
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versities which are confined to the West, where women predominate, still 
represent the older type in many ways. No doubt there are American 
women whose scientific work is excellent, but there are rare exceptions. 
Among the great majority the reproductive tendency betrays itself every- 
where. The work is prosecuted with exceptional zeal up to the point 
where critical production should enter, and there it breaks down.” 


The difference between men and women is even more obvious 
at a lower level of education. The half-educated American 
man abstains from judgment on matters which lie outside his 
sphere; but there is no sphere in which the quarter-educated 
American woman is not ready with her opinion, and she is 
responsible for the facility with which Americans fall a prey 
to quacks of every description. 

Tosum up: “The participation of, woman in public life has 
softened and refined American culture in a thousand ways, but 
has neither strengthened nor deepened it. Her innate dilettant- 
ism works too often in the direction of superficiality instead of 
thoroughness.” 

This contrast between America and Germany is peculiarly 
instructive for England, which in this respect occupies much the 
same position between the two countries as she does geograph- 
ically. The English woman has made good her claim to an 
independent intellectual life; she no longer feels bound like the 
German Hausfrau to preface all statement of opinion with “my 
husband thinks” ; on the other hand, it certainly cannot be said 
that she dominates the intellectual life of the country as in 
America. But her influence is probably increasing, both as a 
teacher, as a producer, and as forming a more or less intelligent 
public. It is, I think, still open to us to determine whether that 
influence shall be in the direction of superficiality, or whether 
it shall go to strengthen the best influence of the best men. 
One safeguard lies in the fact that the energies of the men have 
never in England become so exclusively absorbed in business 
life as in America; but so far as concerns the women the same 
dangers await us here as there. There is no doubt a prevailing 
tendency to regard college life as the end instead of the begin- 
ning, to be content to accept the results of the past without 
endeavoring to push on further. And not only so, but to accept 
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those results ready made, without obtaining that mastery of 
them which only comes when the student really re-discovers 
for himself, in the light of his own experience, the truths which 
can never be wholly imparted to him in the language of another 
mind. Is this tendency an inevitable one, due, as Munsterberg 
seems to think, to the innate dilettantism of the “female mind” ; 
or is it merely incidental to the particular stage which the much 
vexed problem of women’s education happens to have reached ? 

I do not think it can be seriously maintained that there is any 
essential difference in the nature of intellect itself, according 
as it appears in man or in woman. ‘That there are differences 
in the degree to which it is developed, as well as differences in 
the degree of that physical endurance which is necessary to its 
development, are, of course, obvious facts; but these are dif- 
ferences which obtain as between man and man almost as much 
as between man and woman. And if, as I hold, the tendency to 
superficiality is merely incidental to the particular stage we have 
reached, the remedy ought not to be hard to find. It lies 
simply in pushing still further forward, in making women’s 
education still more complete and thorough. 

Perhaps the first step will be to insist on the saime standard 
in matters of intellect for woman as for man. “Very good 
for a woman,” is a form of approbation quite appropriate in 
matters of physical strength and endurance; it ought to be 
meaningless when applied to things of the mind. I do not 
mean that it is likely that women will ever rival men in the 
field of literary, artistic, or scientific production; their other 
duties and interests are too many and too absorbing; the com- 
parative narrowness of men’s functions gives them a power of 
concentration which will always enable them to lead easily. 
But women as rational beings have the right to have their work 
judged by the same standard, and until it 7s so judged their 
influence cannot be wholly for good. 

Another reason why at the present stage women are back- 
ward in constructive power lies in the fact that in England, at 
any rate,the great majority of women who pass through college 
life have little or no opportunity of continuing their intellectual 
work independently afterwards. Some marry and become 
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absorbed in household duties; many return to homes where 
they are expected to become socially active; still more enter at 
once upon the arduous task of earning a living, and have seldom 
time or strength to do anything beyond. A man of ability 
who is anxious to devote himself to intellectual work can 
nearly always hope to obtain the means to prolong his studies 
after his undergraduate days are over; for women there is at 
present hardly any provision of the kind, and those years 
which should b> ‘nost fruitful in maturing her intellect and in 
testing her powers of independent work she is unable, through 
lack of means and opportunity, to utilize. 

At one of the Cambridge colleges an effort has been made 
to institute a system of fellowships, but though enough good 
work has been done to prove the value of such a system, it is 
as yet on too small a scale and (depending on voluntary sub- 
scription) too precarious in its nature, to have its full effect in 
raising the standard of women’s education. It is greatly to be 
desired that a large permanent endowment should be made to 
encourage and enable post-graduate work amongst women; 


not only for the sake of the women who will benefit by it, 
though they have at least as great a claim as men to such assist- 
ance, not only for the sake of the work they will do, important 
as this, I am confident, will prove to be, but also as a step 
towards the realization of that independence and thoroughness 
in intellectual matters which might make our influence not only 
harmless but useful. 


HELEN BosANQUET. 


OxsHoTT, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
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SOCIAL WORK: A NEW PROFESSION.* 


Two things the educated man wishes to be sure of in de- 
ciding his life-work,—he wishes to fill the place to which his 
particular talents are adapted; he desires to touch and affect 
what is vital in the life of his times. Le. us consider first the 
particular nature of the demand which one’s times make upon 


one. 

It is a truism that it is much easier to write the history of 
any past era than of the present. It is in particular much easier 
to sum up the ethical meaning of a situation in the past than 
of one which is now in solution. 

The traditions which are imparted to us in childhood remain, 
consciously or unconsciously, the standards by which our whole 
life is likely to be affected, notwithstanding all the later en- 
lightenment that may come to us. Three of the world’s 
greatest geographers were once conversing together when this 
question arose: If you go to the bottom of your mind, where 
the most fixed and unalterable conceptions are, what concep- 
tion do you find there of the world? The reply of all three 
was, that suggested by the old square Mercator’s projection 
maps in the little text-books which they had studied in school 
as children. In a real sense these great geographers were, in 
spite of themselves, still living in a flat world. 

What is it to-day to be a patriot? Being a patriot, to one’s 
sub-conscious, if not to one’s conscious thought, is being like 
those pictures of John Hancock and Sam Adams which we 
found in our earliest historical text-books. The atmosphere 
of patriotism is that which we inhaled as we listened to others 
or ourselves declaim the sentiments of the eighteenth century 
fathers of our country. 

It is one of the most convincing lessons of history that these 
very patriots were patriots only through a great summoning of 
themselves so as to grasp with the moral imagination the im- 
mediate and prospective bearing of the facts which actually con- 
fronted them. The men of that time whose lives lacked the full 
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sense of urgency, those who possessed cultivation and acquired 
wealth, were in their turn quite content with the conceptions 
of public duty which came to them from the great figures of 
their past, the men of seventeenth century Puritan days. As 
the American Revolution came on,—a great struggle which 
was an inevitable historical development, and must have been 
fought out on the soil of the mother country had it not arisen 
in the colonies,—all the first citizens of Boston with the excep- 
tion of John Hancock, and most of the first citizens of New 
York, were completely bewildered and baffled by the then pres- 
ent crisis, and could find no other recourse but to turn Tory 
and establish themselves in the Canadian provinces or return 
to England. 

A certain analogy to this situation is found in connection 
with the French Revolution. Among the members of the 
French Court were some of the most cultivated people the 
world has ever known. Part of their intellectual pastime was 
the dainty discussion of the very philosophy which was at the 
root of the discontent with the old régime, and they continued 
delicately bandying about its motives up to the very moment 
when the mob was at the Bastille, at the news of whose fall 
Charles James Fox cried out in the House of Commons,— 
“How much is this the greatest event in history, and how 
much the best!” 

How can one be satisfied, then, that one is not going to 
miss the whole point so far as the realities of the world of 
one’s own day are concerned? To have had elaborate educa- 
tional privileges, it would appear, gives no certain assurance 
on this point. The one indispensable way in which to under- 
stand contemporary history is to understand contemporary 
people. If the first citizens of Boston in Revolutionary days 
had been more in contact with the sturdy mechanics of the 
town and the yeomen farmers of the country round about, 
they might have appreciated much more correctly the meaning 
of the situation which challenged them. If the cultivated mem- 
bers of the French Court had carried their interest in philo- 
sophical discussion to the point of finding out what it came to 
in the minds of the thoughtful middle classes or even in the 
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passions of the workmen, they might have added to all their 
other knowledge a better proportioned stock of the most im- 
portant knowledge of all. 

If you will pardon a personal experience or two, I can illus- 
trate more fully. A few years ago there was an exhibition in 
Boston of a remarkable collection of pictures. This exhibition 
was very largely attended, and as on Sunday afternoons there 
was no charge for admission, not only a large number but a 
great variety of people attended. I had already seen the pic- 
tures on a weekday afternoon, but went on Sunday afternoon 
for the sake of seeing the combination of people and pictures. 
It happened fortunately that I knew personaliy many represen- 
tative types of persons among the spectators. I talked about 
the pictures with the following :— 

1. The caretaker of the collection—a man who with no par- 
ticular training has become the one person who is always sought 
for just this responsible task, and who has incidentally come to 
have a sagacious sense as to the merit of pictures. 2. A plain- 
clothes detective,—a rough-and-ready sort of a man, whom I 
had known in connection with his varied services in the police 
department. 3. A young mechanic who belonged to the classes 
at the Prospect Union. 4. A group of shop-girls. 5. The pro- 
prietor of a large down-town store. 6. Several artists. 7. Sev- 
eral owners of pictures who had loaned them for the collection. 
I found, of course, that I learned a great deal more about the 
pictures on my second visit than I could by any chance have 
gained upon my first visit. 

Again, there was a few years ago a long and stubborn strike 
in a shoe-manufacturing town in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Among others, I was asked to go to this town and see whether 
I could get any light upon the situation. Here was a problem 
which in order to be understood in the least must be seen from 
the point of view of a variety of people. I had to see:—1. Sev- 
eral Protestant ministers. 2. The Irish Catholic and the French 
Catholic priest. 3. Employers and their representatives. 
4. Shop foremen. 5. Storekeepers. 6. The day ended with a 
conference in a tenement house with six or eight men and 
women, representative strikers. 
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The new type of effort called social work gets its distinctive 
quality in seeking first to understand, and secondly to affect, 
the problems of the community by means of direct contact with 
all sorts and conditions of men. Government, we now know, 
is not a tradition but a science, which must rely not only upon 
principles that were once derived from living facts in the past, 
and remain applicable in so far as these facts continue to be 
living, but upon principles got by actual wrestling with many 
new situations. That type of government which subsists en- 
tirely or largely upon traditions of the past is naturally much 
more concerned with the methods of government than with its 
aims. As the co-ordination of government with the developing 
needs of the people is imperfect and incomplete, the mere tech- 
nical efficiency of administration is highly emphasized, while 
conditions among the people become such as to corrupt good 
government at its source. It goes without saying also that a 
government whose vision is fixed on the past is doing little to 
anticipate the rising issues or to be in a state of preparedness 
for new needs in the life of the people. In a community whose 


public standards become thus belated the same lack of vitality 
also affects its private and voluntary collective life. The in- 
stitutions of industry and culture, enormously progressive as 
they may be within certain lines,—and perhaps on account of 
that very progress,—come to have but a partial and ineffectual 
grasp upon what is in the last analysis the only issue,—the 
properly proportioned and distributed welfare of the entire 


community. 

The new social work profession has for its object to restore 
to its true place in the fields of politics, industry and culture 
this end and aim of all things in the life we are now living. 

In the effort to make rapprochement with things as they 
now are, there are two great social forces to be understood and 
at first hand grappled with,—democracy and cosmopolitanism. 
It is probable that the knowledge of these forces to which we 
have as yet attained is in the relation which the prelude bears 
to the play. Their great developments lie not in the past, but 
in the present and in the future. They must be studied on the 
move. The old way of seeing a boat race was to sit still and 
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see the race disappear in the distance. The new way is to see 
it by racing with it. That is the only way in which the swift 
and sudden movement of these great social forces can be esti- 
mated and affected. 

For the future, democracy is not merely a scheme of govern- 
mental administration, but an ethical system applying to all 
departments of life. It involves a larger degree of public serv- 
ice such as to meet new and pressing common needs. It holds 
to the principle of equal opportunity to all for the proper de- 
velopment of the physical and spiritual powers. It is moving 
toward a more highly organized and more productive type of 
industry. Social work stands for an effort on the part of those 
who represent some type of privilege or resource to study and 
in experimental ways to serve the human needs and desires 
which are the urgent forces back of this great tendency. It 
aims to bring together people belonging to separated classes, 
and for certain purposes to organize little groups or societies 
in which the resources of life shall be in wider commonalty 
spread. It means through such experiments to lead the way 
toward a further and broader adjustment with the life of the 
people,—toward mutualization, so to speak, on the part not only 
of the government but of the university and the industrial cor- 
poration. Its endeavor at every point is to train the people to 
trust the expert ; but it stands distinctly for the principle that in 
most cases, to say the least, the expert must be such in the ap- 
plication of his knowledge and capacity to the precise needs of 
the total constituency in whose behoof the knowledge and capa- 
city exists. It is because so many experts know little or nothing 
as to the life of the masses of people that the people reject them, 
choosing rather from among their own number those who have 
this to them more important branch of expertness. 

As to cosmopolitanism,—in this country that problem of 
the contact and conflict of racizi tvpes which faces other nations 
from without, we have nearly everywhere witliin arm’s length. 
The cautions which have been sugeesied with regard to over- 
reachings on the part of such noble nationai traditions as our 
own become tenfold more forcible when we have to do with the 
conglomerate social impulses of people who as a rule, by the 
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very fact of their presence here, show that they have been under 
government encrusted with age-long despotism, inefficiency, 
corruption. It is their nemesis that they bring with them 
some of the seeds of this contagion, coming to our shores with 
little or no training in constructive citizenship, largely lacking 
even in elementary education, and having an economic standard 
that for the time, at least, threatens the welfare of our working 
classes. The social worker undertakes to see that these 
strangers when they arrive, are not met only by the most de- 
grading influences in our civilization, but come in touch, as soon 
as possible, with what is uplifting in citizenship, in education 
and in industry. He lays increasing stress upon getting these 
new members of the community established upon an economic 
basis of self-respect, not only for their own sakes, but because 
American patriotism has to do essentially not only with certain 
great political ideas, but with an advanced type of material 
welfare. 

The social worker in this connection applies the results of his 
study and travel toward bringing to light all the best character- 
istic traits and intellectual inheritances of people representing 
the different nationalities and races. By recognizing and pro- 
tecting these qualities he is able to help the immigrant in making 
the proper relation between the old life and the new, and to 
encourage him in holding his family loyally together through 
the anxious time when the children are going so eagerly into 
all the life of the new and strange country. The result of such 
effort is what in the aggregate will make a contribution of the 
greatest importance to the variety and resource of our future 
national life. Politically America is a federal union. In its 
racial character and its type of civilization in general it must 
be that also. Social work has to do with the building up of a 
natural federation among all our different racial groups, which 
will in reasonable degree preserve all that is valuable in the 
heredity and traditions of each type, but will link all types 
together into a universal vet coherent and distinctively Ameri- 
can nationality. 

The social worker thus serves to unite the now scattered 
industrial, racial, and religious elements that are thrown to- 
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gether to make up the population particularly of our great 
city communities. He esthlishes bits of neutral territory 
where the descendant of the Puritans may meet the chosen 
leaders among the immigrants from Italy, Russia, and the Le- 
vant; where the capitalist may meet the trade unionist ; where 
the scholar may meet the ingenious practical mechanic, or per- 
haps the philosopher or poet of the people; where the Protestant 
may meet the Catholic ; where the Christian may meet the Jew; 
and where all can by establishing friendly relations, aside from 
and in advance of the conflicts of social sectionalism, come to 
consider their common interests with regard to particular 
steps in political development, industrial progress, or the bet- 
terment of family life and neighborly intercourse. No mistake 
can be greater than to think that social work has to do merely 
with sporadic labors of compassion, with the drudgery of en- 
deavoring to uplift a few individuals only out of the hopeless 
social residuum while the great forces of society continue all 
undisturbed to develop directly or as by-products their train of 
social evils. It has taken a considerable part in the noteworthy 
developments of city government toward improving social 
conditions among the mass of city population. It is leading in 
a marked way toward the development of additional oppor- 
tunities of training, academic, industrial, and physical, for the 
eighty or ninety per cent. of our children whose education ends 
with the grammar school. It has been and is taking an 
active share in the large and growing movement both among 
workmen and employers and among the general public for the 
improvement of all the conditions of labor. There is no person 
who has a greater task upon his hands than the social worker, 
who touches more sides of life and finds himself in co-operation 
with a greater variety of people representing all classes in the 
community. 

Social work is in its intention, and to an increasing degree 
in its results, in the nature of unofficial statesmanship. Here 
lies the real force of its claim upon the university man. We are 
told from time to time by some of our foremost public teachers 
and leaders that under existing conditions politics is to the 
educated man a duty, but can hardly be a career. We are told 
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that it is incumbent upon every man to give some portion of his 
time to serving the best needs of the public administration, but 
that so long as there is so much corruption in politics the man 
who not having ample private means enters a political career, 
involves himself in the risk of having to choose between his 
honor and a proper living for himself and his children; a risk 
which the young man is explicitly advised not to take. That 
the political career of a man without independent means does 
involve a possibility of this alternative is undoubtedly true, but 
that for the sake of serving his country, particularly at the 
present crisis when it is admitted to be thus seriously threatened 
by internal foes, a patriot should not be willing to confront such 
a choice is certainly a new and strange sort of ethical doctrine. 
It scarcely harmonizes with the sentiments of men who pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to their coun- 
try in its need; of women who at one time or another faced 
every privation to urge their husbands and brothers into their 
country’s defence; of sons and daughters who rejoiced in ham- 
pered lives and restricted careers on account of the names they 
bore. Without warrant in the past, such teaching falls sadly 
short of the demands as well as of the actual working motives 
of the present. 

This new type of effort stands for the fact that in times of 
peace the same high patriotic devotion may be as absolutely 
required as in times of war. It calls upon young men to enter 
upon a definite and absorbing career of public service at those 
points where the public need is greatest. It opens the way in 
some cases to political action and to public office. It brings 
men into a political activity of that sort which has to do not only 
with correcting the technique of government in our cities, but 
with humanizing them through causing them more largely to 
meet great collective human needs. Aside from direct contact 
with the government, it undertakes more and more to build up, 
first in local units, and then in larger federations, a kind of 
moral municipality and commonwealth, including all existing 
organizations and institutions that advance the general good, 
and such new enterprises as rapidly developing conditions re- 
quire. 
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The social work profession thus provides a distinct and in- 


viting opportunity for those university men who feel the moral 


attraction of public service, but have thought that conditions 
being as they are, the door to such opportunity is closed. Here 
it is possible for such a man to lay out before himself a continu- 
ous, consecutive career, in which may be included public office 
so far and so long as political and ethical conditions allow; 
active political effort in support of good administrative poli- 
cies and in opposition to bad; the development under private 
auspices of experiments towards social betterment which may 
in due time prove worthy of being made part of the public 
administration; the strengthening of old and the creation 
of new organizations designed to render tiiat fundamental serv- 
ice of elevating the electorate, and so making possible through 
an improved citizenship entirely new standards of public ad- 
ministrative rectitude and efficiency. Let no man feel, there- 
fore, that there is anything other than a wide-open opportunity 
for his entering permanently into what is essentially, and even 
to a considerable extent, technically, the work of the public 
administration of the community. 

Social work within its wide scope includes the extension of 
all the older callings so as to meet new and pressing needs. The 
university settlement, located in the midst of a vast congested 
area of the great city, has been likened to the monastery of the 
middle ages, which centered in itself resources for every sort of 
productive human service. One social worker is primarily a 
doctor, another a lawyer, another a teacher, another a clergy- 
man, another an artist, another a musician, another a business 
man, another a sanitary expert, another a politician. The only 
common requisites for all are human feeling, a sense of humor, 
and the spirit of moral adventure. In all these spheres of work 
the effort is not only to push out into new territory, and to bring 
the best training and capacity to bear upon the needs which 
exist among new constituencies of those who cannot seek out 
and command such high-grade service, but definitely to create 
new agencies, new institutions, new laws, which will in large 
ways actually shut off at their source the influences which pro- 
duce great social miseries and iniquities. In social work the 
Vol. XVI—No. 1, 3 
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lawyer not only defends the victim of injustice, but classifies 
the forms of injustice which he sees about him and undertakes 
by appealing in one form or other to the public administration, 
to reduce or even abolish whole types of injustice. The doctor 
endeavors to provide better care in cases of illness, but is more 
intent upon general sanitary inspection, upon training in cook- 
ery and instruction in personal hygiene; upon the establishment 
of public baths, playgrounds, and gymnasiums, so as to make it 
more possible for the masses of children in crowded districts 
to grow up into healthy adult life. The teacher, while striving 
to secure for the people some increase of generai educational 
opportunity, is more concerned about such industrial training 
as will definitely equip them for the real demands of life, and 
strives to overcome those economic handicaps which often pre- 
vent children of talent, or even of genius, among the working 
classes from realizing upon their capacities. The moral leader, 
perceiving that the sort of guidance and inspiration which might 
serve among the well-to-do has only a partial appeal where 
there are so many adverse moral conditions, finds himself giv- 
ing a large part of his time to organizations for clearing the 
way for the new generation so that the hard environment can 
no longer so greatly restrict the free outgrowth of the spiritual 
nature. The business man, realizing that it is his function to 
provision the community, endeavors so far as may be to outdo 
and have done with charity, providing good housing and 
good food upon the most reasonable business terms, organiz- 
ing thrift, seeking to better the means by which employment 
is found, and initiating experiments toward improving the con- 
ditions under which labor is done and raising the standard of 
wages. 

The field of effort opened by social work offers peculiar op- 
portunities to women, some of whom have attained the highest 
distinction in it. To a large extent it is a perfectly natural 
extension of the interests and duties of the woman in her own 
home and in normal neighborhood society. It may be said that 
this type of activity affords women the same opportunity for 
preéminence as does the writing of fiction and the stage, because 
in the same way it opens up to them an enlarged perspective of 
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their hereditary and accustomed concerns. In undertaking 
to re-establish healthful home conditions and neighborhood re- 
lations in communities where these fundamental social units 
have become disintegrated, the enlightened woman is simply 
making new and large adaptations of the specialized capacities 
which she has by nature and by training. Whatever may be 
said about the propriety of women’s entering the regular pro- 
fessions and public life, and of the possibility of their develop- 
ing their best capacities and achieving the highest order of 
success in such callings, social work has provided for them a 
direct avenue through which by successive and inevitable steps 
they have permanently and indisputably expanded the scope 
and deepened the value of home and neighborhood reconstruc- 
tion so as to make it a sort of semi-public or even public service. 
In those opportunities of social work which deal with public 
education, the improvement of industrial conditions and the 
better administration of social service departments of city gov- 
ernment,—here also women are drawing deeply and with 
abundant good results upon interests and capacities which in 
earlier days found their fulfilment only in the rearing of the 
family, in carrying on a variety of domestic industries, and in 
the ordering of the material conditions and the internal and 
external human relations involved in the life of the household. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the social work profession 
is in its bringing men and women together in a common work 
in which their codperation is based on an unmistakably sound 
and real type of equality between the sexes. It is clear on the 
face of it to the men in such a group of workers that the women 
have a large range of power and a vital authority not based on 
any theory, but on the facts of the ages, affecting the whole 
scheme of tasks in hand and the largest results that can come 
from them. On the other hand, the women workers have that 
first-hand understanding of men in their distinctive activities 
which comes from working in essential coordination with them. 

I have said that social work is intended to have a peculiar 
closeness of relation to the historic forces of the present. It 
deals, however, with advancing historical forces. It is not 
indeed concerned with distant Utopias, but on the other hand 
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it leaves behind the ethical perspective of the past, even of the 
immediate past, except so far as to preserve respect for yester- 
day’s motive in forming a postulate for the work of to-morrow. 
The idealism of the social worker is of the opportunist, possi- 
bilist type. He seeks to take each successive next step towards 
a better social order, which he dares to dream of but does not 
expect to see let down from the skies. So also the social 
worker is not primarily a builder of institutions. He seeks 
first of all to permeate existing institutions with a new spirit, 
thus gaining for his cause the driving force of the acquired 
momentum of this existing institutional life. Where suitable 
organizations do not exist to accomplish results which seem 
desirable and important, he creates such organizations; but as 
soon as may be he cuts them adrift, leaving them to go on by 
their inherent forces, and trusting that they will gradually 
gather for themselves the general support of the conservative 
elements in the community. 

It will have been seen that though I have not specifically re- 
ferred to the personal opportunity which social work offers one 
to find the fulfilment of one’s particular tastes and capacities, 
yet the variety of interest and activity which it includes must 
have shown that nearly every sort of temperament and intellec- 
tual trait could find at one point or other a large and inviting 
outlet. This field of effort by its broad range offers the young 
man special chances in the first place in the way of discovering 
what are his real aptitudes. Many men, however long their 
course of training, do not make this discovery until they have 
become involved in affairs. Social work represents a kind of 
practical university, including the application of all sorts of 
sound training to comparatively new fields of life. 

To the man who has become clear as to his own inclinations, 
there is an early opportunity to specialize and gain new and 
original results at least on the side of applied science and skill. 
He can be sure that he will be tilling a fallow field, where his 
labor in due time will count for large results. Along with 
ample material for the exercise of the technical sense, there is 
the constant refreshment that comes of the many-sided contact 
with previously little known aspects of human nature. 
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In many cases the social worker finds himself in a community 
of practical scholars which continues for him that sort of inspira- 
tion which a man often sadly misses when he leaves the atmos- 
phere of the university to enter upon his working life. There 
is often also a peculiarly happy fellowship between such a 
worker, attached to one of the regular professions, and many 
other members of his profession who are following the or- 
dinary and usual lines of their calling, he and they finding that 
there is much more material for intellectual interchange than 
if he were not a sort of pioneer at one of the outposts of his 
profession. Indeed, he contributes for his part not only in- 
structive details as to his professional experiences from day to 
day but brings back to the main body of his particular profes- 
sion new suggestion and stimulus as to the larger field of service 
which that profession should render to the community as a 
whole. It may fairly be said that social work not only offers 
a special ethical opportunity to the individual but that it stands 
for an important group of experiments in vocational ethics, 
in determining the new and broader lines of social service which 
the different professions and occupations must be called upon to 
fill in order to advance the welfare of the nation and the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

I want just to touch upon the personal economic problem 
which nearly every man has to face in considering his future 
career. This type of work had its beginning in England where 
there is so strong a tradition as to the dignity of public service 
that it is almost taken for granted that every man of inde- 
pendent means will devote at least part of his time to the 
interests of the community. Social work, looked at as not 
being distinct from public service, has thus drawn in a con- 
siderable number of the younger generation of men of this 
type, some of whom have already entered public office, and have 
distinguished themselves in municipal councils, in Parliament, 
and in Colonial administration. 

In this country, unfortunately, the tradition as to public serv- 
ice has been rather the reverse of that in England, although 
sentiment on this point is fast changing. But we have a smaller 
proportion of young men with independent resources, and even 
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in such cases there are very often special business responsibili- 
ties or family claims, which, in the absence of such a social 
sentiment as exists in England, in many cases deter these men 


from giving their time to new forms of social service. The 


point has already been reached, however, in the development of 
social work in this country where it is seen that definite finan- 
cial provision must be made so that as far as possible men who 
have the inclination and capacity for such work shall not be 
hindered of their opportunity on account of lack of financial 
resources. It is not to be supposed that the time will ever come 
when there will be large incomes in the social work profession ; 
but the time is already reached when in many cases in all our 
chief cities, incomes are provided which at an average are on a 
par with those of the clerical and educational professions. 

Aside from those who undertake to make a permanent 
career of such work, much valuable service can be rendered by 
men who enter it for a time, intending to go into some of the 
regular professions later on, or by men who enter one of the 
regular professions but give a certain amount of their spare 
time in social work allied to that of their professions. There 
is sufficient data to prove that these temporary or voluntary 
social workers not only render valuable service as such, but 
acquire peculiarly important experience as bearing upon many 
of the new problems that are pressing upon their professions 
as a whole. To give a single illustration,—a constantly in- 
creasing amount of legal practice is concerned with difficulties 
between employer and employé. There are already men who 
have attained distinction as lawyers partly on account of their 
trained ability in handling such questions, and this trained 
ability is to a considerable extent owing to the practical ex- 
perience in social work which they had after leaving the law 
school. 

It is of course a most vital fact with regard to social work 
that it had its origin in the universities. It is an old maxim 
that the courageous man who has two tasks to perform chooses 
first the more difficult. Some one has well said that it is of the 
essence of indolence to be industriously doing easy and obvious 
things while arduous duties go undone. The university never 
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does a higher or more appropriate service than when it takes 
some great task which seems only a dreary, desperate burden, 
and illuminates it with interest and hope. Every such achieve- 
ment marks a new epoch in the ethical evolution of the human 
race. Once again by a propaganda not of word but of deed, 
the university sets forth the sublimest of all ethical conceptions ; 
the life of service,—furnishing the utmost fulfilment of human 
faculty, carrying the self out into the widest and most vital 
universe,—as the one transcendent opportunity. Professor 
James has suggested that the religious feeling at its best seems 
to depend upon some sort of fresh ethical discovery. There 
is a certain recognized spiritual light that lies over all the many 
different sorts of human effort that make up this present day 
historical movement toward a higher social system and a nobler 
type of personality. 
RosBert A. Woops. 


SoutH Enp House, Boston, Mass. 
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GREEK THOUGHT-MOVEMENTS AND THEIR 
ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS. 


It is instructive and pathetic to trace the development of 
man’s ideas of himself and of the world. The entire process is 
a forging of fetters and a breaking of them. All the beliefs 
which man has at any time held he himself made, and the ad- 
vance which he has secured he gained at the cost of bitter suffer- 
ing ir the overthrow of these same beliefs. Out of his own 
mind he projected a world-view, and, like the king of old, com- 
pelled all to worship the golden statue, then the statue must be 
broken and man himself must pull it down and shatter it in 
pieces. 

The zeal of the persecutors has doubtless, at all times, de- 
rived its bitter intensity from the fact that heresy was, in reality, 
an attack of man upon himself. What he had believed and 
loved he had come to disbelieve and to hate. Reflect upon the 
inexorableness of this work. The Emperor Julian made the 
most amazing attempt in recorded history when he sought to 
restore the ancient world-view, to open once more the temples 
and to call the people to the worship of the gods. The gods 
were dead—and man, who made them, had also slain them; 
never again could one “have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea, or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 

We call attention, at the outset, to a most important fact. 
The development we are to consider was impelled to its un- 
folding by reason and conscience. Herein lies the immense in- 
structiveness of the study. Man is coming to himself in the 
destruction of the works of his hands. 

The pathos of the entire movement is relieved and the move- 
ment itself dignified by a fact not yet mentioned, but a fact that 
is most significant. The destruction of beliefs, their breaking 
in pieces, disclosed always a remainder in them—a truth whose 
permanence and value first came to recognition when history 
was seized as an evolution of the human spirit, a coming of 
man to himself. All the works of man from the beginning 
were so far forth his works as to have in them an indestructible 
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elernent, and the delight of history is the discernment of the 
unfolding of this eternal. 

This thought of a movement, a process, an activity, leads to 
some brief statement about philosophy, for it is of much mo- 
ment that we have a clear and just conception of the reality 
covered by that term. 

First, negatively—philosophy is not static, not stationary, 
not fixed. A system of philosophy as a finality, a complete and 
rounded whole of truth, would mean the death and burial of 
reason. This is equally true of the reality covered by the word 
science. Science is progressive because the world is not static, 
but is a living, throbbing, developing world. 

In times not long past it has been the custom to decry philos- 
ophy as a mass of conflicting speculations that come to nothing. 
Philosophy is a philosophizing as science is a generalizing. 
Philosophy will offer no final system, neither will science. Both 
work together upon the problem of reality—the problem of 
existence. One seeks for laws, causes, the other for reasons. 
The one is content to seek and declare the uniform modes or 


ways in which things act, the other searches after some reason 
for it all, some end worthy of existence, some wherefore, some 


whence, some world-view. 

It is essential to the review of Greek thought-movement that 
I call attention to a difference between science and philosophy 
which, though genuine, need not be antagonism or opposition. 
This is a difference of method, and concerns itself with the kind 
of explanation offered. The method of science is genetic and 
the explanation offered by it consists in a resolution of a sub- 
ject into its elements. Water, for instance, is explained by 
science when resolved into oxygen and hydrogen in definite 
proportions. In like manner the human brain is explained by 
science when resolved into its chemical constituents and sepa- 
rated into areas with more or less distinctive functions, such as 
speech centers, visual centers, motor centers, and the like. 

There is, I have no hesitation in saying, a serious fallacy in 
the way in which science has sometimes used this genetic 
method. The fallacy consists in the assertion that these earlier 
stages of a process, these elements, are more real than the later 
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stages, have more value, offer the true and only explanation. 
Water is understood by its oxygen and hydrogen, the brain by 
its cerebrin, and by this alone. The earlier stages have ex- 
planatory value. 

Contrast now the insistence of philosophy with its reflective 
method. The explanation of water, its meaning, its wherefore, 
is found in the marvelous properties it exhibits, its life-sustain- 
ing value, and in its myriad beauty forms. The meaning of the 
brain is the consciousness it makes possible as the meaning of 
the acorn is the oak. 

I have said that this distinction is necessary for our review of 
Greek thought-movements. The distinction is very old, and no 
more impressive exhibition of it is anywhere to be found than 
in the conversation of Socrates with his friends while awaiting 
the return of the ship that the poison might be taken. Socrates 
had heard of a book written by Anaxagoras, a book that prom- 
ised to give the causes of things—better still, a book that would 
show the causes of things to be mind, intellect; and Socrates 
was filled with high hopes, hopes he would not have surren- 
dered for any consideration. He bought the book and read. 
How bitter his disappointment! He was told that he remained 
in prison awaiting the fatal draught, because of a certain com- 
bination of bones and muscles. Imagine such an explanation 
given to such a man! Was there not within him a feeling of 
duty? was there not a self-respect, a loyalty to his country’s 
law? Bones and muscles over against these as to the where- 
fore of his awaiting death! 

It is the old, old story of the inward and the outward, the 
thought and the thing, the cause and the reason. A life-long 
cripple, its cause a careless nurse who let a baby fall; its reason 
—who answers? 

Shall we consider that it is within this small compass, the 
outward and the inward, that everything moves? Within this 
small compass lies your destiny and mine—in the proper ad- 
justment of the outward and inward our defeat or our victory. 
Behold here the innermost of human history and of the history 
of each individual. 

There was a time when God walked with man in the cool of 
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the day. This was the time of a differenceless unity between 
God, man, and the world. God was simply man’s larger self 
and the world was filled with him. Between the outer and the 
inner there was harmony. But observe it was an unconscious 
harmony. Man did not know the meaning of himself or of his 
God. Exactly so is it with the individual, with each one of us. 
Our youth, if healthy, vigorous, was an unconscious harmony 
with our world. We ate when hungry, slept when tired, rose 
refreshed and climbed the mountain-top where we bathed in 
light and knew the joys of living. Children we and nothing 
else. The break must come and be overcome or there could 
follow no attainment in thought or in character. That world 
out there must be a hard world, a resisting world, a defeating 
world. Your God must be an angry God, a punishing God; 
your own soul must render up its other self, its baser self, its 
destroying self; you must contend, you must fight with mind 
and heart and utmost will that a harmony, a peace, an atone- 
ment may be consciously had. You must know whom you 
have believed, and why you have believed. 

This is the thought-movement I wish to present in its course 
among the Greeks. I shall attempt to sketch only its broadest 
outlines, thankful if, in any respect, I can show them to be more 
than lines, even the thoughts and feelings of our brothers who 
have gone before. 

Brothers differ from one another though brothers still. What 
of the Greeks as Greeks? They have been our masters in many 
things and will remain so. What is this Greek mind in its very 
self? 

I am not concerned to say anything about the art-productiv- 
ity of the Greek as exhibited in temple, statue, or drama. My 
purpose is to seize upon that mental trait, that distinctive feat- 
ure of the Greek consciousness, which is the source of all its 
productivity and which gives to it the excellence known as clas- 
sical. The Greeks are properly called the most intellectual of 
all peoples. 

What is it to be intellectual? It is to be gifted with the 
outward vision. It is to look without and to see what is beyond 
and apart. As an original possession in race or individual, it 
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is a spontaneous looking without. Someone may ask where 
else can one look? The answer is—look within. Within what? 
Within one’s self. An individual or a people may sponta- 
neously look within. The thoughts of men, their plans, may be 
looked at. Observe a most important truth in this connection. 
One may look at one’s thoughts as though they were apart from 
one’s self, outside one’s self, as though they stood over against 
one like trees or stars. This is by no means easy, but it can be 
done, indeed is done, noticeably by Goethe; wherein he also is 
classic. 

What is the natural consequence of this outward look? It 
is a vision of things as they are and in their relations to one 
another. No feeling blurs the vision. It is not what you want 
to see that you see, as is the case with so many of us moderns. 
The vision being outward, sees things as they are and in their 
relations to one another. Hence came truth and beauty, hence 
the Greek statue, temple, drama—beautiful and true for all 
time. 

Let me now apply this teaching. The entire Greek thought- 
movement is outward. It is classical. It is as clear-cut as the 
temples and statues of the Acropolis. There is complete ab- 
sence of all that could be called morbid, no feeling judgments 
are uttered, and even with Plato, the idealist, the supreme 
philosopher artist, all truth is there outside, and knowledge is 
a face-to-face vision of the eternal. 

Such being the general character of Greek thought-move- 
ment as Greek, let us observe that its first problem was con- 
cerned with the physical world, the earth, the universe. Greek 
thinking began with an attempt to find a cause for the world. 
And observe some other cause was desired than the God. As 
I have said, the fact that made this beginning of philosophy so 
momentous was its breaking the harmony, the unconscious har- 
mony between God, man, and nature. To ask questions about 
anything is to show that something is the matter, there is some- 
thing not understood, there is a break somewhere. The 
mythical world-view of the Greek was passing, and the evidence 
of this is the circles of questioners appezving in the larger 
colony cities like Miletus. 
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Aside from this inner significance of the first stage in Greek 
thought-movement, it has other features which are most in- 
teresting and instructive. These men went to their task with a 
naive confidence in their ability to accomplish it. That most 
terrible of all questions, viz.: what is it to know? gave them 
not the least trouble. They had but to search to find. Again, 
these men were without any knowledge of a distinction between 
mind and matter. Everything was matter. We have, there- 
fore, in this entire period to watch for the evidences of that 
dread separation which thinking was sure to bring. Such evi- 
dences are clear and unmistakable. I shall endeavor to point 
them out and to make plain in what way they prepared for 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Looking out upon the world, seeing its infinite variety of 
manifestation, these men asked for a cause. Now observe this 
very asking for one cause introduces a distinction between the 
many and the one—not a distinction in kind but a distinction. 
Here the varieties, flowers, rivers, trees, animals, men; i 
them, their cause, the one, the central reality—the underlying. 
Said Thales, the cause of all things is water. How great the 
difference between water and solid rock. Thought had cer- 
tainly begun its fearful activity. 

These things seem so different, the one from the other. 
Granted, but their cause is one. Here is the import of the work 
of these very first men. Not in the causes they as matter-of- 
fact selected. We care not whether they selected water or 
earth or air or an infinite stuff, we care very much that they 
selected at all. The import of their doing so is the distinction 
they drew, the marvelous distinction between that which ap- 
pears and that which does not appear. 

These men had commenced a movement which must cul- 
minate under Plato in the divorcement of the world of sense 
from the world of thought, the world of opinion from the world 
of idea, soul from body, heaven from hell, man from God. 

We are now, perhaps, in condition to see somewhat clearly 
the beginnings and the course of this astounding thought-move- 
ment. One school had said the cause is water, another air, 
another unlimited stuff. So they might have continued, nam- 
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ing this or that physical thing as the primal cause; but so they 
did not continue because of two men—Heracleitus and Par- 
menides. These were great men and each of them seized a 
fact not before considered and gave it striking emphasis. ‘Do 
you not know,” said Heracleitus, “that there is no one fixed 
single thing? Find it, lay your hand upon it. You cannot 
step twice into the same stream. What is plainer than that 
all things change? What is plainer than that nothing abides, 
nothing save this change? Change alone is real. Change and 
fire, as the perfect embodiment of change, is the changing 
cause of all.” 

Parmenides listened to this teaching and it seemed to him 
extreme folly. “I hold thee back from this way of inquiry 
upon which mortals knowing naught wander in two minds. 
Undiscerning crowds in whose eyes the same thing and not the 
the same is and is not, and all things travel in opposite direc- 
tions. As though a thing could be and not be. It is this change 
that is a delusion. I shall not allow thee to say or think that 
it came from what is not. Wherefore Justice does not loose her 
fetters and let anything come into being or pass away, but 
holds it fast. Heracleitus, vou are wrong—altogether wrong. 
It is, it was, it will be. By nothing was it increased or dimin- 
ished, from what should it come and to what shall it go? 
Neither has it parts, for between them there would needs be 
nothing, and nothing is not. There is no nothing. Why is there 
no nothing? Because you cannot think it—you cannot make a 
picture of nothing. I tell you, Heracleitus, Being is, not was, 
not will be—Being is. Time is the figment. What does Being 
know of time?” 

Translate this great truth into religion and we have the 
words, God, the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. In these 
men, Heracleitus and Parmenides, we have two extremes of 
thought-movement—two opposed world-views, each extreme 
states a truth and errs, as does every extreme, by its exclusive- 
ness. There is change and there is permanence, all things are 
ceaselessly moving, and being remains from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

I have said that in this entire pre-Socratic thought-movement 
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of the Greeks there was no distinction made between mind and 
matter. Everything was matter. Until, therefore, such dis- 
tinction appeared only one course seemed open and that was 
to have many physical causes for all that exists. Exactly this 
course was taken and gave us as its most remarkable expression 
the world-view of Democritus. Atoms differing only in size 
and weight caused all things. Uncreated, indestructible, in- 
visible, these atoms knowing no whence or whither, brought 
about the world and all things. 

In modern dress, this ancient world-view is materialism, and, 
perhaps, some there be who hold it, but for all foremost minds, 
in whatever department of activity, it is hyng since ein ueber- 
wundener Standpunkt—a position overcome and abandoned. 

Let us not fail to observe how completely these men, with- 
out knowing it, had gotten beyond the things that could be 
seen and handled. The break was coming—discord, disagree- 
ment. Here what you see—the single perishable thing; there 
its cause—the atom—unlike it in all respects, an uncreated, 
eternal reality. More than this, these men had found such 
a distinction between soul and body as called for recognition. 
Since everything was matter this distinction could not be one 
of kind. Soul and body alike were made out of atoms, but the 
soul atoms were the finest, smoothest, most mobile of all atoms, 
they were inhaled and exhaled by breathing, and when fewer 
were taken in than were given out, sleep and death followed. 

Now was coming a momentous change. Thought was 
to move in newer lines and to altogether different issues; the 
path lay through skepticism as such path always does and must. 
Consider the natural provision for this event. 

A great alteration in Greek life resulted from victory in the 
Persian wars. All phases of social activity were broadened 
and made more intense. Philosophy, science, for these were 
one and the same at the time, came out of the schools into 
daily life. Consider what this meant. This was an aufklarung 
—a period of enlightenment, but it came to mean the pursuit 
of knowledge for whatever advantage could be gotten out of 
it. Knowledge was seen to be a power, by knowledge one could 
gain wealth and position. Commercialism and the sophists 
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appeared together; both are still with us. Philosophy became 
the art of persuasion, and paid teachers of this art flourished. 
Now persuasion is one thing; truth is often a very different 
thing. Pay me and I will show you how to gain a victory. 
This means an attitude of easy indifference to the truth. 
Truth is very well in its way, but victory is better. Victory 
means cakes and ale; truth sometimes means the draught that 
Socrates drained. 

So much for the skepticism that arose in this way—the 
natural way of poor human nature. There was another skep- 
ticism, genuine and honest, for which we have only respect. 
This lay in the very thought-movements I have outlined. These 
men who had thought the universe into physical atoms were 
very much interested and not a little puzzled by the question as 
to how we come to see or hear things outside ourselves. For 
instance we see a rose. How is this done? The rose appears 
to stay out there quite apart from our eyes. What happens 
when we see it? These men answered—material particles come 
from it and material particles pass from us, when these unite 
we see the rose. What shall we say of truth in this affair? 
Truth must be exactly what each man makes it at the time. 
“Therefore,” said Protagoras, the Sophist, “man is the measure 
of all things. What he at a given time believes to be true, is 
true for him at that time.” Most thoroughgoing and honest 
skepticism. So then, as the outcome of it all, this early Greek 
philosophy, indifference and commercialism on the one hand, 
on the other a conviction that truth is what each man at any 
time believes. 

I am confident that no one can fail to see the imperative need 
of this period of skepticism in Greek thought-movement. On 
the one hand commercialism with its withering indifference, 
on the other an honest abandonment of all endeavor. 

With the hour came the man, himself a sophist in his match- 
less skill of argument—sophist also in his quibblings and di- 
versions, far more than sophist in his unconquerable moral 
earnestness and his immovable convictions. Socrates said there 
is truth, there is knowledge, there is virtue. 

Now we all know that it is not enough to say such things in 
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times of crises. You must send the utterances home. If you are 
among as intellectual a people as were those Greeks, you must 
match the keenest of them in their intellects and be their super- 
ior in your character. 

Such was Socrates ; not a man to be desired, unlovely in form, 
in habit, in speech—the outward man a fit subject for cari- 
cature, ridicule, sarcasm. But who shall rightly apprise the 
transcendent reality of that inner man, that character? Great 
men have had impressive monuments erected to their memory. 
Look down upon that porphyry sarcophagus, splendid in its 
simplicity, and bearing only one name-—Napoleon. Look upon 
this trilogy of dialogues, not a sarcophagus, indeed, but a 
man—a living, breathing, talking, dying man; ever living, 
ever talking, ever dying, never dead—Socrates. 

We know how Napoleon used power and how Socrates. The 
one died broken and defeated in St. Helena. The other died 
also in prison but of his own choice, freely, calmly, as one falls 
asleep. Defeated? Were it not well for history and philosophy 
in our day to remember that men have been determining forces 
in human affairs and will be to the end? Shall history, shall 
philosophy, teach no more by examples? 

I have said that the entire Greek thought-movement was 
outward in its character. Socrates looked out of himself at 
the actions of man. He saw that the success of the Greeks in 
the Persian wars was due to knowledge, insight, discernment. 
Here is something that abides, men may come and men may 
go, but insight, knowledge, abides. Therefore, let every man 
have knowledge for his task whatever that may be. Here is 
the real occasion for the death of Socrates. He insisted that the 
rulers, those who attempted to govern, should know something 
about government. Looking then directly beyond himself he 
found the real, the true, the abiding, in the conduct of men. 
To know this was virtue because to know the truth was to do it. 
The Greeks found it impossible to believe that any one could 
actually know the truth and choose falsehood; if any man 
chose the false he did not really know what he was doing. 

Socrates had no philosophy but he was the occasion of a 
wonderful philosophy, the philosophy of Plato. Socrates was 
Vol. XVI—No. 1. 4 
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a teacher and as such an inspiration; against skepticism he held 
up one unassailable reality, the universal, the good, in the con- 
duct of men; for this he lived and died. 

In such wise way came the new Greek thought-movement: 
the ideaism of Plato. Let me endeavor to make plain the living 
connections here. For a considerable time Plato simply pro- 
claimed and enforced the Socratic teaching, he refuted the 
sophists and brought them to confusion. In all this was no 
world-view, no advance beyond his teacher. Presently, how- 
ever, Plato passed beyond the Socratic period of his develop- 
ment and asked a fundamental question. 

Since there is such a reality as virtue, universal, immutable, 
applicable as a standard to all the actions of men, how about 
other universal ideas—justice, beauty, strength? If we under- 
stand why Plato answered this question as he did, we shall 
understand his ideaism, which is the world-view. 

Looking out of themselves, Socrates and Plato alike saw the 
truth that could be known—the truth that, when known, was 
virtue. Observe they found this without, not within. That 
feature of the Greek mind as Greek, to which I called attention, 
viz.: its outward look, is again determinative. Justice is 
there, behold it. Behold it in the actions of men. They as 
individual men pass, but justice remains the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 

Most natural that Plato should ask his fundamental question 
—how is it with other general ideas such as beauty, strength, 
tree, animal? We have these ideas; universal, for all have 
them, necessary, for all must have them. Whence came they? 
What are they? They must come from without. They must 
be without. To say that men made their ideas never occurred 
to the Greek thinker. If you are to know anything, plainly 
that which you are to know must stand over against you, must 
be given to you. How can you know a tree if there is no tree 
there for you to know? How are you to know the idea tree, 
unless the idea is there for you to know? It must exist outside 
your mind or your mind could never know it. Here is the 
origin of Plato’s idea-world. He saw in our knowledge some- 
thing that could not be there except a reality corresponded to it. 
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Now has the separation fully come? The differenceless unity 
between God, man, and nature has been broken. Plato is un- 
Greek in this separation between the world of idea and the 
world of thing. He is Greek to the core in the clearness of 
vision with which he sees the eternal ideas standing over against 
him outlined in the pure air of his thought. Plato is no vision- 
ary—no speculator, he is a moral reformer. His world-view, 
natural and inevitable as I have endeavored to show, makes it 
possible for him to become the Greek preacher of righteousness 
to the world forever more. 

Observe in what way my statement is true. They that be 
whole, need not a physician, but they that are sick. These 
words of our modern castigator, Carlyle, set out the situation 
in that ancient Greek world. 

Behold there, said Plato, the eternal kingdom—the king- 
dom of ideas, true and changeless; behold here in time the 
world of sense, the world of opinion, imperfect, perishable. 
Man has share in both worlds and this means that he is sick. 
not whole, this means that a physician is needed. Plato's mas- 
terpiece, “The Republic,” is a consecration of his genius to the 
salvation of men—their atonement. 

As will be recognized, it has lain all along in the heart of my 
presentation that this Greek thought-movement has far more 
than historical significance. It exhibits a necessity, a stern, in- 
exorable necessity. Character, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
comes only out of conflict. How shall there be conflict where 
there is no enemy? Plato found an enemy. There the idea 
perfect, eternal. Here the thing—faint copy of that idea—the 
thing obscuring, misleading, perishable, base. Man, once face 
to face with the idea in the kingdom of truth, now a prisoner 
in the world of flesh and of opinion. 

In reminiscence the idea is faintly seen again, and if man 
would live and not die let him cherish the vision. Here is the 
never-dying truth of Plato’s world-view—let man cherish the 
vision. And this cherishing of the vision—how shall it be 
accomplished except by struggle? How shall it be accom- 
plished except by putting the body under? When we would 
see, passion blinds us or the chill fog of our conceit shuts out 
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the light and all things. No, it is not easy to cherish the vision ; 
yet that way alone lies our salvation. 

It is an evil in our modern educational endeavor that we sup- 
press feeling and decry inspirational teaching. We are strictly 
matter-of-fact, cold fact; as though a cold fact were anything 
better than a cold potato. One of the best things that could 
be done in our colleges, where culture may be supposed to find 
recognition, would be a reading out loud, by some one who 
could read, of Plato’s masterpieces—this as offset to our deadly 
commercialism. 

In perfect sympathy with my thought is Dante, who, in that 
incomparable journey says, “We came to a meadow of fresh 
verdure. People were there with eyes slow and grave, of great 
authority in their looks ; they spoke seldom and with soft voices. 
Thus we drew apart, on one side, into a place open, luminous, 
and high, so that they all could be seen. There opposite upon 
the green enamel were shown to me the great spirits, whom 
to have seen I inwardly exalt myself.” “When I raised my 
brow a little more, I saw the master of those who know seated 
amid the philosophic family ; all regard him, all do him honor. 
Here I saw both Socrates and Plato who, before the otiiers, 
stand nearest to him.” 

On the green sward were shown to Dante the great spirits, 
whom to have seen he inwardly exalted himself. It is possible, 
nay, it is true, that if the teachers would but show the great 
spirits to their scholars they, too, would inwardly exalt them- 
selves. 

Dante saw there him whom he rightly named the master of 
them that know. Nothing before Dante or since has abated in 
the least this ranking of Aristotle. It was Aristotle’s to know 
with a quantity and quality of knowledge unsurpassed by any 
man of whom we have record. In Aristotle were united two 
characteristics of the human intellect which seldom appear to- 
gether in any one mind; they never appear together as fully as 
they did in him. 

These characteristics I may name, in untechnical language, 
the interpreting and the inferring. To illustrate: Some one 
makes a statement. To interpret the statement you take it to 
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pieces and show every consequence it involves. This is the 
work of analysis or exposition—a great work. Here Aris- 
totle was supremely great. No consequence escaped him, he 
exhausted the subject. Consider now the other activity—the 
inferring activity. Here you have a number of separate facts 
before you, and you conclude beyond the facts to the law they 
exhibit. This is going from what you see to what you do not 
see, and is the inductive method of science. It is plain that 
before you can infer you must have the facts. There is only 
one way to secure these facts and that is by painstaking effort. 
For this reason the mental qualities I now consider seldom 
come together in one mind. He who interprets is impatient 
of the slow process of fact-gathering, while he who gathers 
the facts and states their law leaves to another the exposition 
of the consequences. In Aristotle, as in no one before or since, 
these opposed qualities were present in fullest measure. He 
was avid of facts and he exhausted the meaning of their laws. 

Aristotle spoke the word, development, and solved the prob- 
lem of Greek philospohy. He criticised and corrected his teach- 
er’s central doctrine. Plato separated idea and thing, Aristotle 
taught their indissoluble union. Plato had a world beyond, 
a world changeless, eternal, Aristotle had a developing world 
in which, by which, the idea—the true—was progressively 
realizing itself. Here Aristotle is thoroughly Greek and at the 
same time thoroughly modern. That differenceless unity of the 
early Greek world is restored, but with this momentous addi- 
tion—it is a conscious unity, an attained unity, a unity pregnant 
with meaning. 

Some simple illustrations may serve to make this great 
thought-movement concrete and so intelligible. Go to the for- 
est and select its monarch, the oak. Many splendid examples 
stand about you; each one of them is oak, not maple, not beech, 
not pine—oak, always oak. Here, then, is your universal, your 
idea, your permanent. And where do you find it? Where must 
you find it? In the single, separate tree. Not there in the 
eternal world; here in this changing world. The ideal is in 
the real. More than this, far more than this, the real is real 
because of the ideal that is in it. A formative energy has 
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shaped matter to its own purpose. Nature is doing something. 
This conception, as I have said, is modern. Hegel is one of 
its latest philosophic representatives, as Kant, with a method 
entirely his own, taught again the idea-world of Plato. But 
that is another story. 

Aristotle himself confirmed the truth of his teaching as he 
made plain its applications in psychology, ethics, political 
science, rhetoric, and poetry. Permit me an illustrative sen- 
tence or two from his Psychology and his Ethics. “Soul,” he 
tells us, “is the perfect realization of a natural organic body.” 
And then adds, ‘“‘The definition we have just given should make 
it evident that we must no more ask whether the soul and the 
body are one than ask whether the wax and the figure impressed 
upon it are one, or generally inquire whether the material and 
that of which it is the material are one, for though unity and 
being are used in a variety of senses, their most distinctive 
sense is that of perfect realization.” 

The soul is the perfect realization of a natural organic body. 
This means, to give it modern significance, that your soul, with 
its consciousness, its conscience, its hopes, affections, courage, 
and resolute will is the realization of your body. Matter has 
come to itself by your soul. What then is the meaning of mat- 
ter? It is your soul at its best estate. What then is the mean- 
ing of the brain, this brain which the scientist himself tells us 
is matter in its most highly developed state? Its meaning is 
the consciousness it makes possible. Is it not true that we are 
parts of this universe, parts, I mean, of its substance? Do we 
not live by and in this universe? What then is the meaning of 
the universe? Its meaning is its loftiest expressions. Where 
any one loves and still loves, though the night grows darker, 
where any one is true with a rectitude that abides amid the 
bitterest testing, such a one has explained this universe. For 
observe, the universe brought such a one into being and made 
the victory possible. 

It is in the moral life of man that the contrast between the 
world-view of Aristotle and that of his teacher becomes most 
significant. Plato, speaking of this same body which Aristotle 
tells us is realized by the soul, says, “The body draws the soul 
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down into the region of the changeable where it wanders and 
is confused, the world spins around her and she is like a drunk- 
ard when under her influence. For the body is a source of end- 
less trouble to us, . . . by filling us so full of loves and fears 
and fancies and idols and every sort of folly, it prevents our 
ever having so much as thought. For whence come wars and 
fightings and factions? From the body and the lust of the 
body.” 

How shall we be delivered from the body of this death? 

Consider Plato’s answer: “‘ When, returning into herself, the 
soul reflects then she passes into the realm of purity and eter- 
nity and immortality and unchangeableness which are her 
kindred, and with them she ever lives and is not hindered. 
Then she ceases from her erring ways, and, being in com- 
munion with the unchanging, is unchanging.” 

By contrast hear these words of Aristotle: “A man becomes 
just by doing what is just, he becomes temperate by doing 
what is temperate, and if a man did not so act he would not 
so much as have a chance of becoming good. But most people, 
instead of doing such actions, take refuge in theorizing. They 
imagine that they are philosophers and that philosophy will 
make them virtuous; in fact they behave like people who listen 
attentively to their doctors but never do anything that their 
doctors tell them. But it is as improbable that a healthy state 
of the soul will be produced by this kind of philosophizing as 
that a healthy state of the body will be produced by this kind of 
medical treatment.’’ A man acting morally “should know what 
he is doing—then he should deliberately choose to do it and to 
do it for its own sake, and lastly he should do it as an instance 
of a settled and immutable moral state.” “Deeds are just and 
temperate when they are such as a just or temperate person 
would do, and a just and temperate person is not merely one 
who does these deeds, but one who does them in the spirit of 
the just and temperate.” 

In these words Aristotle grips us. We have no chance left 
us to reply, as we might to Plato, that is too hard, your idea- 
world is too far away. Aristotle says, get to business, be just, 
be temperate, stop philosophizing, do your duty, attend to your 
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business. If you ask Aristotle, What is my business? he will 
answer once for all—I mean for all time—Your business as a 
human being “is an activity of the soul in accordance with 
reason.” And then, lest you misunderstand him, he tells you 
exactly what he does not mean. Your business is not life, “for 
life you share with the plants.” It is something peculiar to you 
that we are looking for. Your business is not to gratify your 
senses, for horses, cattle, and all other animals have senses. 
They lead the sensation life. What is peculiar to you is your ra- 
tional part. This marks you out. Therefore, your business, as I 
have said, is an “activity of the soul in accordance with reason.” 

I have purposely emphasized and enlarged the differences 
between the world-view of Plato and the world-view of Aris- 
totle. I have done this for very definite reasons. Chief among 
these is the fact that the influence of Plato’s thought at the out- 
set and for many years was exactly the influence of his doctrine 
of another world, a world apart, a Kingdom of Heaven. Plato 
himself felt the difficulty inherent in his world-view, and, if 
we may believe that he wrote the dialogue named “Parmen- 
ides,” we meet a fact as unusual as it is interesting. This is 
the fact of an author criticising his own work, a thinker recog- 
nizing the radical defects of his own thought. Plato in this 
dialogue objects to himself, 7. ¢., to his world-view, as search- 
ingly as and much more clearly than did Aristotle in his criti- 
cism of his teacher. 

Plato believed, without any shadow of a doubt, that the 
single objects which our senses recognize derived their charac- 
teristics from the ideas, and the very height of his endeavor is 
reached in his attempt to show how this was accomplished. It 
is certain that he did not succeed in the undertaking, so succeed, 
I mean, as to prevent the influence of the idea of another world, 
a world apart. He betakes himself to imagery, using such 
words as the original, the archetype, the image, the copy. He 
introduces the picture of a middle being fashioning things in 
keeping with the eternal examples. It is at once plain that all 
this mode of handling the problem results simply in showing 
how small an amount of reality the corporeal world has when 
compared with the eternal kingdom of ideas. 
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Meanwhile another wonderful people with a genius for 
religion was preparing its contribution to civilization. The 
Jews began their development with a differenceless unity be- 
tween themselves, the world, and God. God walked with Adam 
in the cool of the day, and the Jews, too, because they were 
human, fell from this first estate. Most profound in its philo- 
sophical significance is the simple story of the fall of man. 
The subsequent history of the people to the coming of Christ 
was a widening and a deepening of the separation thus graphic- 
ally described. “Nature,” said Philo, “possesses in itself nothing 
good. It is unordered, lifeless, full of unrest and confusion.” 
And this man takes from Plato the idea of a mediator. Before 
the creation of his visible world, God formed first the ideal 
Urbild, original image, and then after this, the physical world. 

I have insisted that Aristotle solved the problem of Greek 
philosophy as completely as it could then be solved. I have 
said that he gave us a new conception, viz.: that of a develop- 
ing world, contrasted with the static world of Plato—and this 
is essentially true. 

We all know, however, that truth is the child of time. We 
know also that no man, however great, stands altogether apart 
from his environment. It seems absurd to say that Aristotle, 
who gave logic a concrete shaping, did not have the logic of 
his own central doctrine. Yet this is to a great extent true. 
When he told us that the soul is the perfect realization of a 
natural organized body, he did not fail to mar that splendid 
conception by insisting that the reason in man, the active rea- 
son, came to him from without, and that immortality did not 
exist for the particular man. 

Again, at the end of his world-view, he fell back into the very 
dualism, separation, he objected to in Plato. He reached the 
conception of a self-conscious God—but alas! this God was as 
removed from the world as Plato’s idea-world. 

I might show many more points of resemblance between 
Aristotle and his teacher, and dwell at length upon his concep- 
tion of virtue as a mean between extremes ; being thus entirely 
Greek as virtue became the beautiful, the proportioned, over 
against the wrong, as the ugly, the ill-proportioned. 
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As the outcome of it all, what remains? This from Plato— 
over against all individualism of sophists or skeptics, and over 
against materialism of whatever kind :—The truth of our world 
lies in its meaning, it lies in the idea, it lies in the Good. 

This from Aristotle:—Our experience is a unity, a unity 
having two aspects—the outward which we call matter, and 
the inward which we call spirit. These do not exist apart from 
each other; they are a unity, not an antagonism. 

This also from Aristotle :—The meaning of this universe is 
the consciousness and the conscience it displays. 

This from Robert Browning :— 


“And from the grand result 

A supplementary reflux of light, 
Illustrates all the inferior grades, explains 
Each back step in the circle.” 


“New glory mixes with the heaven 

And earth; man, once descried, imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things: the winds 
Are henceforth voices, .. . 

Never a senseless gust now man is born.” 


“The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts 
A secret they assemble to discuss 
When the sun drops behind their trunks.” 


“The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 
With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy face :— 
And this to fill us with regard for man, 

With apprehension of his passing worth, 
Desire to work his proper nature out, 

For these things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life.” 


W. R. BENEDICT. 
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Evolution and Ethical Method. 


EVOLUTION AND ETHICAL METHOD. 


Moralists are generally agreed concerning two elementary 
requirements, which any ethical method now suggested, must 
satisfy. In the first place, an acceptable theory in this field 
must provide for the truth contained in the opposing positions 
of Hedonism and Intuitionism. The arguments of Hedonism 
have taught us that moral ideals are based upon the desires and 
impulses of the individual. The Hedonist has shown that the 
demands of conscience depend upon human needs, and are in- 
fluenced by circumstances of race and environment. On the 
other hand, Intuitionism has convinced us that the Good pos- 
sesses an element of authority. Few would accept the explana- 
tion which the Intuitionist offers of this authority. Some moral- 
ists base it upon the immutable attributes of human nature, 
others on universal reason, and others upon the necessary 
sequence of history. But, however explained, an authority is 
attributed to the principles of morality which relieves them 
from entire subservience to time and circumstance. 

In the second place, a method which is to fulfill the demands 
of present-day Ethics must make adequate use of the concept of 
evolution. In addition to the many other advantages which 
the application of this idea secures, the evolutionary procedure 
promises to be helpful in reconciling the conflicting claims of 
Hedonism and Intuitionism. For evolution postulates continu- 
ous change; and, when applied to morality, will account for the 
transitory and relative character of moral ideals. But this 
change is governed by uniform law whose immutable character 
may serve to explain the necessity which attaches to certain 
features in moral development. 

In the statement of these two requirements I have indicated 
the trend of my thought. I wish to suggest an evolutionary 
interpretation of morality which shall account for the depend- 
ence of moral ideals upon human needs, and, at the same time, 
explain the authority which attaches to their content. 

Evolution is a process of organization. Hence the pre- 
liminary step in its application to morality is to note the oper- 
ation in moral development of the two general laws which 
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characterize such a process. For organization involves both 
an increase in the differences or distinctions within a given 
field, and a growing interdependence among these different 
parts, or,—in the conventional formula,—both differentiation 
and integration. A mere glance at the facts of moral develop- 
ment discloses the presence and action of these two laws. A 
literal process of differentiation occurs within the experience 
of the individual in that the various activities of human life 
become more clearly distinguished by being assigned as defi- 
nite duties and responsibilities to different persons. But since 
these different activities are performed by individuals in co- 
operation, a corresponding integration of the interest of the 
individual into the larger welfare of society takes place. 

So much, therefore, we can affirm as a general premise,— 
that there is an evolution in the moral life, governed by the two 
laws of differentiation and integration. Such a statement 
would scarce be contested. It is, in fact, so obvious as to be 
almost a commonplace. But this understanding of morality 
has important implications which are generally overlooked. I 
desire to bring out as clearly as possible certain consequences 
which follow from this conception of moral development as a 
process of organization. To make my meaning plain I shall 
refer briefly to the use that has been made of the concept of evo- 
lution in a field closely allied to Ethics, that is, Epistemology. 

In Epistemology as well as in Ethics there has been a conflict 
between two historic positions. On the one side Empiri- 
cism, like Hedonism, has laid exclusive emphasis upon indi- 
vidual experience. According to this theory knowledge is, 
in toto, a combination of the particular facts of sense-experi- 
ence. On the other side Rationalism, like Intuitionism, has 
dwelt almost exclusively upon the necessity of general princi- 
ples or fundamental laws. From this point of view, the au- 
thority of Truth depends solely upon the necessary validity of 
a number of categories. 

The Epistemology of our day, adopting Kant’s conception of 
the unity of experience and applying Hegel’s theory of thought- 
development, is able to effect a synthesis of these opposing 
positions which includes the truth of each. The resulting con- 
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ception of the thought-process is thoroughly evolutionary. 
Experience is treated as a living unity with a continuous de- 
velopment. In this development, subject and object cooperate 
functionally; and the direction of the process is toward the 
unfolding of more distinctions within the whole, and a closer 
correlating of these different elements. The unity of thought 
is expressed in a central activity, judgment, which is present 
in various forms throughout the entire process. But as thought 
proceeds, judgment, despite its underlying identity, is bound to 
exhibit different forms in accordance with the kind of connec- 
tion demanded in the successive stages through which experi- 
ence must inevitably pass in its development. As a result of 
this illuminating interpretation of knowledge the conflicting 
: claims of Empiricism and Rationalism are finally adjusted. All 
: truth, even to the most fundamental principle, has its origin in 
experience; yet certain categories possess especial authority 
because they discharge necessary functions in the development 
of the aforesaid experience. 

The foregoing theory of knowledge is an instructive example 
of a complete and consistent application of the law of evolution 
to a field of human activity. These achievements of Epistem- 
ology, particularly the synthesis of its historic opposition, are 
deeply significant for ethical philosophy whose internal strife 
has been suggestively analogous to that between Empiricism 
and Rationalism. Epistemology has not been content with 
noting different facts about the genesis of knowledge, or with 
showing how biological factors have contributed to the devel- 
opment of our reasoning faculties. Instead, the problem has 
been attacked at its center and a direct application made of the 
fundamental ideas of evolution. These ideas are familiar to 
us all, involving insistence upon the organic unity of a field of 
conduct, its continuous development, and the functional rela- 
tion of its parts. Now we may contrast this direct and thor- 
ough application of evolution with a so-called evolutionary 
| method in Ethics which is limited to a psychological analysis 

of the moral consciousness, and an attempt to trace the origin 
of this or that element back to some animal trait or instinct. 
This method is based upon a mechanical conception of the whole 
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as an aggregate of disparate parts rather than the idea of evolu- 
tion. The alternative has only to be presented between such 
a procedure and a method which insists upon the vital unity of 
the field of conduct its continuous development and functional 
correlation, to make it quite clear which of the two is a genuine 
evolutionary interpretation and which in the light of present 
thought promises to be the more fruitful. 

But if these results gained in another field are to assist us 
in an evolutionary interpretation of morality, we must take 
pains to distinguish those features which depend upon the 
specific character of thought from others which are involved 
in the application of evolution to any intelligent activity like 
conduct. Several such features may be distinguished which, 
it appears, do not depend upon the peculiar content of Epistem- 
ology. Rather they follow from those characteristics of thought 
which are possessed equally by conduct as an intelligent ac- 
tivity. Let me mention three of these points. (1) The activity 
in question is regarded as a living unity whose development is 
governed by the laws of differentiation and integration. (2) 
The unity of the field is recognized in a central activity,—judg- 
ment in the’case of thought,—which remains identical through- 
out, despite its change of form. (3) Different forms of the 
central activity which arise in the course of the process and 
depend on it for their existence, are nevertheless seen to be 
necessary because, in their orderly sequence, they are conditions 
of the continuance of the development in which they arise. 

Is not the recognition of these three features a plain conse- 
quence of the application of evolution to any sphere of human 
activity, especially that of conduct? Concerning the funda- 
mental unity of the field, we have already answered in the 
affirmative. The moral life, from the evolutionary standpoint, 
appears as a living unity governed by the laws of differentiation 
and integration. But this insight, barely conceived, gives us 
little assistance in explaining the facts of morality. We need 
to see the idea realized in concrete detail. Our hopes of enlight- 
enment, therefore—as well as our doubts in the matter,— 
center upon the other two points just stated. Does the appli- 
cation of evolution to morality compel us to recognize a central 
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activity present throughout the entire field of conduct? This 
demand is, it would seem, a direct consequence of understand- 
ing the unity of such a sphere of action. We assert that an 
identity pervades the whole course of conduct. If this identity 
is real it must manifest itself in some manner characteristic of 
the field. Hence it is reasonable to anticipate that the unity 
of the moral life will show itself in some typical form or feat- 
ure of conduct, which preserves its identity throughout all the 
changes of process. In this way we give due recognition to the 
unity of moral development. But into the identity of any field 
evolution introduces continuous difference. This brings us to 
the other point. The differences cannot be wholly irregular. 
They will make their appearance, not at haphazard, but at the 
time and place and in the degree determined by the definite 
character of the evolution as the process whereby a particular 
field is organized. Thus, in the case of moral evolution, certain 
of the changes which the central activity undergoes will be 
determined by the nature of conduct. Hence, in moral devel- 
opment we may expect to find leading forms of conduct which 
are necessary because they are stages through which conduct 
must certainly pass in its evolution. 

Suppose that we admit that it is part of an evolutionary 
conception of morality to recognize a central activity in the 
moral life and, also, several different forms of this activity 
which are necessary in moral development. The next question 
is, can we actually distinguish these features in morality? With 
reference to a “central activity” there is no need to hesitate. 
Purposive or voluntary activity fulfills all the requirements of 
a central activity in the moral life. In the first place, since the 
field of conduct is properly the field of self-conscious or volun- 
tary activity, the sphere of purposive activity is coextensive with 
that of morality. Hence purposive activity is present as a mark 
of identity through all the changes of moral development. In 
the second place, purposive activity comprehends in its unity 
all the fundamental elements of the moral consciousness. This 
consciousness involves aspects of cognition, feeling, and action. 
All three elements are united in purposive activity,—an object 
is understood, a feeling impels, and an effort is put forth. In 
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the third place, purposive activity represents in itself the essen- 
tial nature of the whole development as a process of organi- 
zation ; for each purposive act is a complete step in organization. 
When the individual chooses an object for deliberate pursuit, 
he introduces differentiation and tension into his consciousness. 
The attainment of the object effects a corresponding integra- 
tion; since a new element is adjusted into the complex unity 
of his life. 

After defining the central activity of the moral life as pur- 
posive or voluntary and thus giving due recognition to the 
unity of the field of conduct, it will be easier to recognize that 
antithetical element of difference involved in the evolution of 
morality. Our aim is now to discover different forms of pur- 
posive activity which are necessary moments in moral develop- 
ment. Are there, then, different forms of purposive activity 
which are necessary to morality in the sense that they are re- 
quired stages in moral development? The answer suggests 
itself at once that the several virtues or duties essential to 
morality correspond to this description. These virtues are un- 
doubtedly forms of purposive action. Moreover, they are in- 
vested with a certain dignity and necessity in moral experience, 
—however their authority may be explained. The concept of 
evolution offers, one ventures to assert, a very satisfactory ex- 
planation of this authority. The principal virtues are neces- 
sary in their existence and sequence, because they represent 
different stages through which conduct must pass in the course 
of its evolution. 

Many questions arise at this point concerning the necessity 
ascribed to the commonly admitted virtues. If the several 
virtues are thus necessary, by what is their necessity deter- 
mined? Is it an empirical necessity, based upon the fact that 
the different virtues have actually appeared in a definite order 
of succession? Or is it an a@ priori necessity that is meant, 
a proposal to deduce the virtues in accordance with some for- 
mal law like that of organization? I reply that it is a neces- 
sity both of fact and of reason. As a fact in the history of 
morality, these approved types of action have appeared in 
orderly succession. But, more important than this, their ap- 
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pearance and relation is in a large measure pre-determined by 
the nature of the factors involved in moral development. For 
moral development is change of a specific kind, i. ¢., increase in 
organization. Furthermore, the organizing process works with 
a specific material, i. ¢., primitive or undeveloped conduct. Sup- 
pose, now, that the original material in moral development 
consists of a number of impulses, some of them social in their 
reference and existing in connection with an elementary form 
of tribal association. The nature of this, the material of moral 
development, determines on broad lines the course of its evolu- 
tion. An organization of primitive conduct must effect an 
adjustment of the conflicting impulses of the individual and an 
integration of his conduct into the reciprocal activity of society. 
Sincethe general trend of moral development is thus necessarily 
determined,—from the chaos of savage impulse toward the 
highly organized conduct of the member of civilized society,— 
it is clear that those forms of action which are already involved 
as required steps in this general direction will share in the 
necessity of the whole movement. Such is the necessity which 
we mean to ascribe to the several virtues, grounded in the form 
and content of moral evolution, which together prescribe for 
it a definite direction. The fundamental virtues of morality 
are necessary because without the interposition of these types 
of action primitive conduct could not have been organized. The 
virtues derive their authority from their place in moral devel- 
opment. Yet moral development is rendered possible by the 
functions discharged by the different virtues. Not every form 
of action which has a place in the actual evolution or has been 
recognized as virtuous will possess this necessity, however. 
For we have discovered a criterion whereby we can test the 
claims of any type of action to necessity or authority. Only 
those forms of action which are required steps in the organi- 
zation of conduct can claim to be necessary. 

The conception of moral development just outlined solves the 
problem which, as we noted at the beginning, confronts any 
ethical method which would prove itself useful in this field. 
This view justifies in a measure the contentions of both Hedon- 
ism and Intuitionism, and explains those two features of 
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morality whose apparent incompatibility has been accentuated 
by the long controversy between the two schools. According 
to the method proposed, the recognized principles of conduct 
are understood as depending upon the natural impulses of man, 
vet at the same time as possessing absolute authority over all 
individuals. For moral development is seen to be an organi- 
zation of actual impulses, and hence the most authoritative de- 
mand of conscience appears as a means to the complete satis- 
faction of human desires. Yet, since this process of organi- 
zation has a definite material and a prescribed direction, certain 
leading principles of conduct acquire an absolute authority be- 
cause they are necessary to the existence and continuance of the 
process. 

The practicability of the proposed method can be ascertained 
only by applying it to the facts of morality. Can we in fact dis- 
tinguish types of purposive action which are necessary stages 
in the evolution of conduct? In conclusion I wish to give a 
mere hint of how this criterion may be successfully applied. 

It is obvious at the start that we cannot construct any compli- 
cated or finely-wrought scheme of virtues by this method. 
Necessity attaches solely to those activities which are absolutely 
essential to the nature and direction of moral evolution. Hence 
these activities must be of a fundamental character—not par- 
ticular acts prompted by specific occasions, but general activities 
relating to the universal conditions of human life. 

Furthermore, purposive activity, as instrumental in moral 
evolution, has two distinct aspects. We have seen how such 
activity can be regarded as a process of organization in so far 
as it adjusts a new element into the systematic unity of .indi- 
vidual life, in the form of an object achieved. Now all organi- 
zation involves the two features, or laws, of differentiation 
and integration. Therefore, we are not surprised to find two 
corresponding aspects in purposive activity when conceived 
as an organizing agency. On the one hand this activity ex- 
hibits the negative aspect of differentiation inasmuch as it intro- 
duces a new end or object for earnest pursuit and thus destroys 
the unity and equilibrium of individual life. On the other 
hand, it possesses also the positive aspect of integration ; for the 
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attainment of the object restores the original unity with a 
richer and more varied content. These familiar features of 
purposive action exist in essential unity; and, ordinarily, there 
is no reason for separating them. But when we regard pur- 
posive activity as instrumental in organization they assume 
considerable importance. Hence, in the case of the funda- 
mental activities of moral development, it is not strange that 
these two aspects have been separately recognized in different 
virtues. 

In accordance with the premises stated, it is possible to men- 
tion at least three types of purposive endeavor which are neces- 
sary factors in moral evolution. I can give but a bare outline 
of these fundamental forms of conduct. 

(1) That activity in which the individual attains a single 
object of desire. This action is, of course, the most elementary, 
and is rather the presupposed basis of conduct than a 
recognized factor in the moral life. On its negative side it 
implies the overcoming of natural inertia and involves that 
energy which is the first condition of any achievement. Mere 
“strenuousness,” although it represents the very lowest grade 
of moral attainment, is nevertheless indispensable to any further 
development. In the aspect of positive accomplishment this 
type of action appears as the efficiency which is the basis of all 
successful endeavor. Unless a man has the ability in some 
degree to accomplish the ends which he pursues, he can never 
achieve any of the higher aims of morality. 

(2) That activity in which total individual welfare is pur- 
sued in distinction from the single object of desire. The indi- 
vidual disregards the demand of momentary impulse, which 
originally controlled his conduct, in order to pursue some object 
connected with his general welfare. In its negative significance, 
indicating the suppression of the single desire for the sake of 
a larger good, this activity corresponds to the virtue of Tem- 
perance. On the positive side, since it involves the proper sub- 
ordination of single impulses to the complete interest of the 
individual, this second form of action is identical with the virtue 
of Prudence. The virtues of Temperance and Prudence have, to 
be sure, important social significance; since certain of the orig- 
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inal impulses of the individual are social in character, and 
these are adjusted along with the other impulses. Yet the two 
virtues in question are concerned primarily with the individual 
rather than society. 

(3) That activity in which the individual promotes the welfare 
of society in distinction from his own narrower interests. After 
the emergence of individuality through the organization of the 
various impulses, the next step necessary in moral development 
is the adjustment of this newly-created individuality into the 
larger unity of society. Negatively, this adjustment implies 
the yielding of selfish interest to the equal rights of others, or 
Justice. In its positive bearing, it represents the identification 
of individual interest with the good of humanity,—the highest 
virtue, Benevolence. 

H. W. Wricurt. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL SENTIMENT 
IN THE CHILD. 


The absence of the feeling of OUGHT 1m infancy. 


It is a matter of general belief that the infant reveals no true 
feeling of duty, no sense of “the ought” in his conduct. What- 
ever action will bring him food and relief from distress is right, 
and may be freely performed; and for several weeks—eight 
or ten at any rate, I think—this is without question the only 
criterion of the rightness of acts. When he is inclined to squall, 
either in protest or in supplication, he does so without self-re- 
straint; I can discover no evidence that he has any realization 
of the necessity of checking himself for the good of others. 
There is nothing, personal or otherwise, in the world without, 
the well-being of which should be taken into account in deter- 
mining what should be done. Of course, every act implies an 
mstinctive appreciation at least of an environment to be dealt 
with in some way and for some end; but the point is that at 
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the outset this end is concerned solely with self-gratification 
without regard to the alter, except as he can serve the self. 

But as we follow the child in his development we can observe 
by the twelfth week, perhaps, the beginnings of the sense of a 
personal environment. At first this sense is revealed in the 
simple pleasure which is manifested in personal presence, shown 
in the smile especially. Running on, we see that by the end 
of the first year certainly, the child restrains his teasing or cry- 
ing on certain occasions, to mention a typical form of self-re- 
straint. Again, when he is moved to strike his brothers or 
sisters he will often make an effort to inhibit the impulse, and 
with some measure of success. So he will go a little way at 
least in sharing his candy and playthings with the members 
of the family; while at the sixth month he did not show the 
slightest disposition to do this. Passing on to his second birth- 
day, we find that, even when he is alone, he will sometimes 
refrain from touching things that he has been instructed not 
to disturb, whereas in the first months such instructions would 
exert no influence upon his conduct a few moments after they 
were given. He will now apparently struggle to control the 
impulse to interrupt his mother when she is talking; he will 
strive to keep his food from falling on the floor; he will 
show signs of distress when he soils his clothing, and so on ad 
libitum. I mention these instances merely as typical examples 
of the awakening in the child of a consciousness that he must 
direct his actions with reference to the wishes or commands or 
needs of the people about him. There are persons besides him- 
self to be reckoned with now. We see him here at the very 
birth, perhaps, of the sense, in its crudest, most elemental form, 
of oughtness, of duty, and it may be of ethical feeling. 


The genesis of the child’s self-restraints. 


We must now inquire why the child of a year old will fre- 
quently make an effort of his own volition to check himself in 
his crying, or in any other forbidden action. To begin with, 
the earliest experience which tends to develop inhibition is the 
displeasure expressed by the mother or nurse in one way or 
another over the child’s excesses. She may deny him his food 
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when he cries ; or she may show disapproval in her face or voice 
or manner ; or she may refuse to assist him in any way; or in the 
last resort she may whip him. In some way she makes him 
realize that crying, say, is not acceptable, and this gives him a 
basis for determining the legitimacy of this action. The out- 
come of any act, in terms of pleasure and pain, is the only 
guide the child has for determining whether or not it may be 
performed. In the social sphere, what passes with others is 
right; that is, it may be performed without restraint. But 
what is resented by others is wrong; that is, it may not be 
performed without peril. Thus the child comes gradually to 
realize that he will in the long run get on most satisfactorily 
if he restrains himself in some of his actions instead of giving 
way to his impulsions. At first it is a matter of very simple, 
direct association. The mother as a disapproving or punishing 
individual becomes associated with certain of the child’s acts, 
and it happens in time that when the suggestion to perform 
these acts appears, the prohibiting factor rushes into conscious- 
ness and arrests their progress. 

Until the inhibition or performance of an action becomes 
facile, so that it will occur more or less mechanically, there will 
always be something of a struggle between impulsions and re- 
straining or importuning ideals, and this is felt as strain or 
tension which we call the sense of duty in its simplest, roughest 
form. It is the beginning of the conflict, which is destined to 
become ever more involved and serious, between the demands 
of the social environment and primordial impulses. It is the 
very beginning of the elaboration of an ideal self which reflects 
the feelings, the needs, the desires of the alter ; and it is ordered 
that this ideal self, once born, shall, in most cases at any rate, 
wage ceaseless warfare upon the lower and more “ego-centric’”’ 
self. 


The discovery that it pays to be helpful and generous and the 
results. 


Looking now at another aspect of our subject, we see that 
the child of a year old readily discovers that when he shares 
his goods with his fellows he is repaid richly in his mother’s 
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approval, which is manifested in various tangible ways, alike 
in deed and by word of mouth; and he may also receive gifts 
and gratifying expressions from those with whom he has 
shared. Thus it is in time made obvious to him—and without 
doubt his natural endowment helps him to attain this realization 
quite readily—that he can get more pleasure from what turns 
out to be a social rather than a narrow, egoistic act. While he 
is learning this lesson one can observe the struggle taking place 
between an original, self-referring impulse and a not-yet-very- 
clearly-perceived or definitely established social one. Now at 
this moment one sort of action gains the right of way, and at 
the next another sort becomes supreme. But the child’s ex- 
periences all tend to make what we might call his altruistic 
action seem to him best suited to promote his interests, though 
of course from his own standpoint there is not yet either selfish 
or altruistric conduct as we understand the terms ;—there are 
simply actions, some of which turn out well, and are performed 
by people generally, while others turn out poorly, and are as 
generally avoided. When he is mean, the persons affected make 
him suffer for it. His brothers and sisters tell him they will 
not share with him; father, mother, and teacher make him feel 
unhappy through avoiding or shaming him, and so it goes. 
Or they may direct his attention to some child who is generous, 
and praise him. Now every child craves approval; and so the 
learner of social lessons is greatly stimulated to imitate the per- 
sons whom his father and mother reward with their flattering 
words and approving smiles. So these forces are at work every 
moment of the child’s social life, teaching him what actions 
will be endorsed and what ones resented by the social environ- 
ment, and in this way he gets started in the making of discrimi- 
nations which in due course may be entitled ethical. In the 
beginning they relate to particular concrete situations; but as 
development proceeds and experiences of a social character in- 
crease, generalizations gradually become established, and these 
give the adult his principles for ethical judgment and conduct, 
a point which must be elaborated presently. 
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The genesis of the sense of ought. 


It has been suggested that as a result of increasing social 
experience the child discovers that others have rights which he 
for his own welfare must respect. Their possessions first must 
and later ought to be let alone. Without doubt, in the beginning 
they must not be disturbed because, if they are, direct physical 
pain will follow; but with broadening experience it is probable 
that the consciousness of direct punishment for abrogation of 
the rights of others grows less and less prominent, and in its 
place arises a more or less definite feeling that anti-social con- 
duct, as revealed by the child’s experience and education, is 
wrong, and the only way to secure peace of mind is to act in 
harmony with the promptings of this social, or I may say, 
ethical feeling. Action is, in the early years, largely unre- 
flective ; the question of reasonableness in the broad sense is not 
asked. An action is executed in a certain way because it has 
been found to be expedient; no ulterior reasons are sought or 
needed. But as the reflective tendency develops (we cannot 
stop to trace its course here) there appears a disposition to con- 
sider the wider relations of actions, their outcome, and their 
justification; and as a result it is seen that in both a 
positive and a negative way certain kinds of conduct must 
be required of all for the welfare of all. Then when 
this period is reached the child can assimilate the ethical 
instruction he receives from parent, teacher, minister, and 
books in which social ideals are constantly inculcated, in 
some cases purposively, in others incidentally. The teacher 
and parent are saying frequently: You ought not to do 
this or that, and the child is asking why. On the whole, 
the reasons given him are those which have become ap- 
parent through ages of social evolution, and which he can 
appreciate. Out of such experience is developed the sense of 
the inherent rightness or wrongness of actions because they 
have universal validity ; expediency, in the narrow sense, is no 
longer the prominent motive it was originally. The alter in his 
tendencies and needs comes often to occupy as important a place 
in consciousness as the ego; and an act to be approved must 
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work no harm to the former for the advantage of the latter; 
and the reverse is equally true. Conduct that will meet this 
test is right; any other kind is wrong. 


The genesis of conscience. 


Perhaps we have gone far enough now so that we may say 
that the child’s conscience grows by easy stages right out of 
his social experiences wherein he is made aware that it pays 
to respect the rights of others, and to share his possessions with 
them. In the beginning, the mother’s disapproval revealed in 
a variety of very concrete ways was the principal spur to inhibi- 
tion; and the child had actually to see her face in order that it 
should control him. However, in the course of maturing, as the 
imaging power develops, the mother can continue to exert an in- 
fluence over her child's conduct, even when she is far removed 
from him. She really lives in her boy’s springs of conduct 
when he is tempted to perform the actions she has forbidden, 
or when he fails to perform those she has urged upon him. 
She is there in greater or less vividness of detail, looking on, 
and approving or disapproving, and thus she directs him much 
as if she were really present in the flesh. As development pro- 
ceeds, though, the mother, in her concrete, distinct personality, 
gradually subsides, so to speak, and there is left only the ap- 
preciation of her general attitudes in the special sorts of situ- 
ations in which she has determined the child’s actions in the 
past. And what is true of the influence of the mother is equally 
true of every person who instructs the child regarding his social 
relationships. 

If one should work out the natural history of any act subject 
to the operations of conscience, he would find it conforming to 
this general type. There must first be very definite concrete 
experience,—disapproving persons, punishment, and so on; 
then in time these may operate through imagination, as we say ; 
and finally the concrete factors are eliminated wholly or in part, 
but their import is still felt, and is sufficient to enforce conduct 
in harmony therewith. Until ethical action in any situation 
becomes quite definitely established the concrete personalities 
who demanded it originally tend to remain as foci of attention, 
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as it were, and so as determinants of behavior. It should be 
impressed that when the concrete personalities have dropped 
into subconsciousness the individual remains responsive to 
their influence ; he feels he must act in the present as these per- 
sonalities bade him to act in similar situations in the past. He 
feels there is something wrong if on any occasion he goes 
against his habitual action, and he will be ill-at-ease until he 
comes back into line. Conscience then is really the effect of 
lack of harmony between the individual’s present action, which 
is narrowly egoistic, and the more broadly social, more ideal 
action which is urged upon him in the manner which has been 
sketched above. I say ideal action, and I mean by this action 
which is generally endorsed and taught by the people about the 
individual, but which he has not yet adopted in his own con- 
duct. As soon as one’s action is brought into harmony with 
these social ideals, conscience approves; there is a feeling of 
satisfaction; and if the act be repeated without struggle, con- 
science gradually ceases to manifest itself at all; there is no 
further need for it. Its function is to make the individual rest- 
less, unhappy, wretched as long as his conduct is not consonant 
with that which he has come to believe his social environment 
rightfully demands of him. It may be added that in all likeli- 
hood no one ever reaches the point where absolutely every 
action is felt to be in accord with his highest ideals. This is 
to say that conscience must be active in the breasts of all men to 
a greater or less extent. I except, of course, pathological cases 
wherein ideals have become inoperative as a result of degener- 
ation, and imbecile cases wherein ideals never gain any control- 
ling force over original impulses. 


The way in which the demands of the social environment get 
represented im consciousness. 


Thus consciousness on the social side is a sort of theatre in 
which one’s friends and acquaintances and the public in general, 
so far as it has become a matter of experience, constitute the 
audience whose function it is to pass judgment upon the actor’s 
performances. Every act is scrutinized by them, and one can- 
not escape praise or blame, except in respect of those activities 
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that have often been performed and appraised in the same way, 
so that they have become automatic. This it is that causes the 
child distress when he performs a mean deed, even if he knows 
it will not be actually detected. These ideal spectators know of 
it, and they are condemning or shaming him, and he is not fit 
to be seen by his fellows. Ifa person should be so constructed 
(as idiots probably are) that consciousness could entertain no 
ideal personages who would commend or condemn him for his 
conduct, then we cannot conceive that in such a case there would 
be any way for him to determine whether deeds were right or 
wrong, except by their immediate outcome. Right is, then, 
what our models endorse, wrong is what they condemn. 

I use the term models, of course, in a broad sense. Some of 
Shakespeare’s characters may become my models in a very real 
and vital way. Plato and Aristotle are living personages for 
me, and they determine my conduct in some respects ; they live 
in my consciousness in a real manner, and act as counselors 
in moments of doubt. So the great men of all times, whose 
lives I am familiar with, and the great characters depicted in 
fiction, as well as the persons now living whom I have met, all 
dwell close to the springs of conduct, and play a part in approv- 
ing or disapproving my conduct. When I am perplexed I try 
to discover how these persons would act under similar circum- 
stances, and when I see what they would do I see what 
I may do. 


The first requirement for the development of ethical sentiment. 


It follows from what has been said that for the development 
of the highest ethical sentiment the child must be brought into 
contact with persons, both in concrete life and in literature and 
art, who embody it in their daily lives and exhibit it in a great 
variety of situations. The broader the child’s experience with 
people, the more cosmopolitan he is, the more likely he will be 
to touch persons who exhibit the highest ethical qualities in all 
the situations in which he will ever be placed. It may be asked 
at this point why there is not as great likelihood of his choosing 
evil as virtuous models; and logically this is possible. Practi- 
cally we recognize this, for we hesitate to permit our children 
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to form associations with all sorts and conditions of men. We 
often keep them out of the public schools because they may see 
bad models. But after all is said, it is still probable that in the 
frank and open intercourse of many individuals, in give-and- 
take relations, that which is ethical will predominate over that 
which is evil; or at least it will be relatively easy under such 
conditions to make ethical ideals most prominent through edu- 
cational training. One who knows children at all intimately 
realizes that certain kinds of conduct when seen in public may 
be severely dealt with, while at the same time it will be toler- 
ated or practiced when there are only two or three together. 
When activities are brought to the public test the ethical vision 
seems to be clearer; the lower egoistic motives are checked by 
the higher and social ones.’ 

Solitude favors ego-centric actions of every sort, while pub- 
licity, in the sense in which the term has been used, stimulates 
the development of the virtues which men in general recognize 
ought to prevail, even though in their own private life they may 
not practice them freely. They may find some excuse for their 
own actions, but they cannot find any for the alter who is an 
offender. Of course, in the child’s associations there must be 
some method of causing him to esteem most highly the most 
ethical persons. How this is to be done in detail cannot be 
worked out here; but it will be appropriate, perhaps, to close 
with the suggestion that the child, especially as he approaches 
maturity, will tend inevitably, under ordinary circumstances, 
to approve what is best in the conduct about him, because he 
will see that it is after all most in accord with his experience of 
what will be best for everyone concerned ; and, what is of most 
consequence, it is publicly commended, and is recognized as the 
ideal which every one should embody in his own demeanor. 

M. V. O'SHEA. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





*It will doubtless occur to some readers that this statement is in oppo- 
sition to the current theory of the lawlessness of the mob. But the mob 
temper is pathological. A group of men is not always a mob, though 
under certain conditions it may become one. It may be an easy passage 
from a deliberative assembly to an unreasoning mob; but psychologically 
they are a polar distance apart. 
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THE ETHICS OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The subject of corporal punishment is one which, though 
often discussed, is usually discussed in vain, for its real issue 
lies too deep for purposes of controversy. The mere utility 
of flogging, as a deterrent from evil-doing, may, indeed, be 
matter for argument, and its advocates may be rashly content 
to take their stand on its efficacy; but to its opponents this 
method of reasoning can never be fully conclusive, for how- 
ever clearly they may grasp the proofs that history gives of 
the uselessness of flogging, they must feel that, even if it were 
effective, there are other and higher reasons for condemning it: 
whatever its success might be, its cost would be deemed too 
great. In so far, then, as the practical failure of corporal pun- 
ishment is urged by humanitarians, as in Mr. Collinson’s 
recently published treatise on “Facts about Flogging,” ? such 
argument is merely auxiliary to the main one; it is fatal to the 
claims of corporal punishment, if it be established, but the 
counter-argument is not fatal to the humanitarian view. I 
would therefore briefly refer the reader to Mr. Collinson’s 


pamphlet for the most thorough exposure of the futility of flog- 
ging that has ever been written, and pass on to the proper 
subject of this article—the immorality of flogging as a means 


of punishing offenders. 

In all civilized, or to speak more correctly, semi-civilized 
races, like our own, a question arises as to the continuance or 
discontinuance of certain ancient customs that have descended 
from a barbarous past, and are repellent to the more refined 
modern feeling. Corporal punishment is one of these imme- 
morial customs, once widely practiced and accepted as a matter 
of course, now the subject of very acute controversy in several 
departments of life, and regarded with the strongest detesta- 
tion and abhorrence by an increasing number of social re- 
formers. What is the origin of this intense dislike of a practice 
which is still lauded, in some quarters, as wholesome and irre- 


*“Facts about Flogging.” Revised Edition, 1905. A. C. Fifield, 44 Fleet 
Street, W. C. 
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proachable, and what can account for so marked a diversity 
of opinion? 

Doubtless the hatred of corporal punishment is, in its origin, 
instinctive. We feel that there is something of a degradation 
in its infliction—degrading alike to those who inflict it and to 
those who suffer—and this sentiment is confirmed, on further 
reflection, by the teachings of history and experience. For 
flogging, when we give careful thought to it, is seen to be the 
very sum and substance of personal tyranny—the quintessence 
of all that is opposed to the growth of human freedom. It is 
an epitome of that love of dominion, mental and physical, 
which is the mortal foe of the natural movement; and we find 
accordingly that the protest against the lash, like the protest 
against slavery, has grown up, step by step, with the modern 
enfranchisement of thought. This aspect of corporal punish- 
ment was well expressed, more than a century ago, in that 
once overrated but now much underrated work, the “Political 
Justice” of William Godwin. 


“Corporal punishment is an expeditious mode of proceeding, which has 
been invented in order to compress the effect of much reasoning and long 
confinement, that might otherwise have been necessary, into a very short 
compass. In another view it is difficult to express the abhorrence it ought 
to create. The genuine propensity of man is to venerate mind in his fel- 
low-man. With what delight do we contemplate the progress of intellect, 
its effort for the discovery of truth, the harvest of virtue that springs up 
under the genial influence of instruction, the wisdom that is generated 
through the medium of unrestricted communication! How completely do 
violence and corporal infliction reverse the scene! From this moment all 
the wholesome avenues of the mind are closed, and on every side we see 
them guarded with a train of disgraceful passion, hatred, revenge, des- 
potism, cruelty, hypocrisy, conspiracy, and cowardice. With what feel- 
ings must an enlightened observer contemplate the furrow of a lash im- 
printed upon the body of a man!” 


In this, as in so many other matters, Godwin was a true 
pioneer of modern ideas; but if his judgment be suspected, as 
that of a revolutionary “doctrinaire,” let me refer the reader 
to the similar opinion of that high old Tory, De Quincey, who 
certainly cannot be charged with any lack of respect for con- 
stitutional authority. 
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“All corporal punishments whatsoever,” says De Quincey, “and upon 
whomsoever inflicted, are hateful and an indignity to our common nature, 
which (with or without our consent is enshrined in the person of the 
sufferer. Degrading him they degrade us.... Thanks be to God, in 
this point at least, for the dignity of human nature, that amongst the 
many, many cases of reform destined eventually to turn out chimerical, 
this one, at least, never can be defeated, injured, or eclipsed. As man 
grows more intellectual, the power of managing him by his intellect and 
his moral nature, in utter contempt of all appeals to his mere animal 
instincts of pain, must go on pari passu.” 


Here, then, I think, is the true ethical objection to corporal 
punishment; it is the supreme negation of free thinking; the 
symbol of the slavery of the mind. I do not, of course, mean 
to say that it is equally detestable in all its forms; for in prac- 
tice there is, no doubt, a vast difference between its degrees, 
and the sense of proportion which Horace long ago advocated 
in the infliction of the lash, 


“Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello,” 


must equally be observed by humanitarians in their denuncia- 
tion of corporal punishment itself. But the principle is the 
same throughout, from the flogging of Russian “intellectuals”’ 
by brainless Cossacks and police-agents, to the flogging of 
ignorant children, and even of the lower animals, by those who 
are their guardians and keepers—whatever the authority that 
prescribes the act, legitimate or illegitimate, established or 
usurped, the act itself is always repugnant to a refined moral 
sense, is always apprehended as being of itself an evil, and only 
to be justified as “the lesser of two evils” under the faulty 
social conditions in which we live. 

What, then, is the origin of this widespread repugnance, 
and of the passionate detestation in which the practice of cor- 
poral punishment is held by not a few men and women who 
are no more liable than their fellows to the charge of “senti- 
mentality”? It were hard to say; but in this connection the 
psychopathic, as well as the ethical, side of the question must 
not be wholly overlooked, for there is no doubt that there is 
such a mental disease as “flagellomania,” and _ police-court 
records have frequently shown that the cry for flagellation has 
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its vicious, as well as its cruel, aspect. It is not, of course, to 
be supposed that the well-meaning persons who clamor in the 
press for “more flogging” are conscious of this fact, but the 
fact remains, and has to be faced; nor is it merely fanciful to 
suggest that the hatred of flogging in every shape and form 
may be partly due to a recoil from such sensual craving for 
the infliction of pain on others. There are well-known in- 
stances of suicide, or attempted suicide, on the part of those 
whose self-respect has been outraged by the lash; and De 
Quincey has pointed out that as many women have rightly 
preferred to die than to be dishonored, so in the case of the 
other sex, where corporal punishment “‘is its peculiar and sexual 
degradation,” there is nothing blameworthy in such self-vindi- 
cation. At any rate, the term “morbid,” so often applied to 
those who act or think in defiance of the vulgar opinion in this 
matter, is an absurd misnomer, for the morbid tendency is alto- 
gether on the other side. 

But why, it will be asked, if there is this disreputable element 
in flogging, is the practice approved and advocated by so many 
healthy-minded persons? The answer is to be found in the 
fact that the prevalence of corporal punishment in English 
schools is responsible for a tone of mind, at once tyrannical 
and servile, which prompts our public-school men to applaud 
the infliction on others of what they have themselves under- 
gone. It is the old story of the fox who has lost his tail. How 
unreasonable it is of the lower orders, so runs the complaint 
of the well-educated pro-flogger, to object to their children 
being birched by a burly policeman or schoolmaster, when his 
sons are “swished”’ at Eton and do not feel it to be a disgrace; 
and he often goes on to state, with the utmost complacency, 
that he himselfi—whose present condition, mental and moral, 
can obviously leave nothing to be desired—was several times 
birched in his youth! The conclusion is irresistible. The 
country is going to ruin, morally and intellectually, for want 
of a more general application of the birch! 

And what is the precise nature of this sound and ennobling 
discipline? In one of the standard books about the greatest 
of English public schools, Mr. Brinsley Richards’ “Seven Years 
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at Eton,” there is a graphic account of the flogging system by 
one who had personal experience of it, and whose evidence 
cannot be ignored as that of a mere faddist and “outsider.” 
Here is an extract which may, perhaps, serve to explain why 
so many good people can see nothing indecent in a practice 
into which they were themselves initiated as boys: 


“When I first came to the school, and was told how culprits were dealt 
with, I fancied I was being hoaxed. I never quite believed the stories 
I heard until I actually saw a boy flogged, and I can never forget the 
impression which the sight produced upon me... . Several dozens of 
fellows clambered upon forms and desks to see N. corrected, and I got 
a front place, my heart thumping and seeming to make great leaps within 
me. Next moment, when he knelt on the step of the block, and when the 
Lower Master inflicted upon his person six cuts that sounded like the 
splashings of so many buckets of water, I turned almost faint. I felt as 
] have never felt but once since, and that was when seeing a man hanged. 
It is true that the eyes and nerves soon get accustomed to cruel sights. 
I gradually came to witness the executions in the Lower School not only 
with indifference, but with amusement.” 


Let us further quote a sentence in which Mr. Brinsley 
Richards describes his own state of mind, when he too had been 


to the block: “I rose from my knees completely hardened as 
to any sense of shame either in the punishment I had under- 
gone, or in others of the same kind which I might have to suffer 


thereafter.” 

It is not surprising that men who have themselves been 
“hardened” in this way, or who live in a society which accepts 
and extols such “discipline,” should be untrustworthy judges 
of the morality of subjecting other persons to such punish- 
ments; for just as tattooed savages are eager to induce every 
stranger to submit himself to their rites, so it is with these 
well-bred brethren of the birch, on whose minds a belief in the 
necessity of flagellation has been stamped by schoolboy tradi- 
tion. What else could account for the revelations that take 
place from time to time of the “ragging’”’ scandals in the army 
and navy, where, except in the rarest cases, young English 
officers have tamely submitted to humiliations which any 
foreign officer would have died rather than endure? Natur- 
ally these flagellated gentlemen do not see anything indecent 
Vol, XVI—No. 1. 6 
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in corporal punishment, for the very sense of decency (in that 
particular relation) has been birched out of them in their youth. 

In this matter, as in not a few others, the instinct of the 
English working classes, which regard corporal punishment 
as a personal disgrace, is far truer and less morbid than that 
of their so-called superiors. Working men have at least never 
submitted their minds to these gross indignities, but have 
rightly regarded such punishments as forcibly imposed on them 
and their children by alien laws which they had no share in 
making. The poor lads, in the Royal Navy and elsewhere, 
who have attempted suicide rather than undergo such outrage, 
have proved themselves to be possessed of far more dignity 
and self-respect than the young aristocrats of the Guards. To 
acquiesce in such things is a sign not of manliness, but of cal- 
lousness—of a lower, not higher, state of moral development. 

I lay stress on this question of the corporal punishment of 
the young, not only because it seems to furnish a clue to a 
right understanding of the ethics of corporal punishment as a 
whole, but also because I would protest against the common 
assumption that while the flogging of men is at least a grave 
responsibility, and the flogging of women is an abomination, 
the flogging of children, the weakest and most helpless class 
of all, is a wholesome and meritorious practice, which needs 
no more serious justification than to quote—and quote incor- 
rectly—a dubious saying attributed to Solomon many ages 
ago. Humanitarians maintain that all flogging is an abomina- 
tion, whether its victim be a man, a woman, or a child; but 
that it is perhaps most injurious in the case of a child, because 
at that age the ethical sense is more liable to be permanently 
confused and distorted by a lesson in personal violence as a 
substitute for moral persuasion. To beat the feeble and de- 
fenceless is an act which, in every other relation, is seen at 
once to be unspeakably cowardly and mean; it is also extremely 
likely to implant in the mind of the child who suffers it a 
tendency to act in a similar manner when the conditions are 
reversed, and when the slave is grown into the tyrant. Who 
shall say how much of the cruelty of adult life is due to the 
object-lessons of childhood ? 
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It is an unpleasant fact that, in spite of the general and 
gradual decrease of corporal punishment in England, there 
has been a reactionary attempt in several quarters, during the 
past few years, to increase the flogging of the young. For 
example, the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children made the deplorable mistake, in 1900, of promoting 
a bill (fortunately defeated) for the wholesale whipping of 
juvenile offenders at the discretion of magistrates; and the 
National Union of Teachers has made every effort to retain 
for its members the privilege—for it is regarded a privilege 
rather than a disgrace—of being empowered to thrash the ill- 
fed children in board schools. In schools, in reformatories, 
in police-courts, in the Royal Navy—everywhere there is the 
same craze for rod and cane as heaven-sent implements of 
education, and the same complete forgetfulness of those wise 
words of Sir Benjamin Richardson, which every teacher should 
know by heart: 


“To me, as a physician, nothing is more tainted with injurious iniquity 
than the corporal punishment of children, which proceeds to teach what 
is believed to be wrong by the instant infliction of physical pain. To the 
punished and punisher alike the system is as mischievous as it is bar- 
barous. On the punished it brands hate, or servility, or palpitating fear. 
On the punisher it brands coward, tyrant, hasty adjudicator of rights 
and wrongs; while it so perverts the judgment that he who would scorn 
himself if he struck a woman will think the act right if a child be the 
object of its infliction.” 


When we turn to the case of adult offenders against the law, 
we find the same insensate cry for a recourse to bodily pain, 
regardless of the fact that such punishments have been “tried” 
ad nauseam in the past, and have merely succeeded in brutaliz- 
ing the people who imposed them, without deterring the crimi- 
nals against whom they were aimed. During recent years 
the correspondence columns of the “yellow” press have teemed 
with letters demanding the lash as the sole adequate penalty 
for Hooligans, wife-beaters, dynamiters, train-wreckers, burg- 
lars, ill-users of children or of animals, and various other 
types ; and the latent or open ferocity which many of the writers 
betray is quite as hideous and appalling as the crimes which 
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they seek to avenge. Take for example the plea deliberately 
made by the Rev. Raymond Blathwayt for the punishment of 
certain violent forms of crime—“that when a powerful brute 
beat a poor, inoffensive woman whom he had never seen 
before, and beat her in such a way that she sank dead at his 
feet, such a man should himself be officially flogged to death.” 
It is undoubtedly a terrible blot on our civilization that violent 
crimes should be perpetrated by brutal and unthinking ruffans; 
but is it a less sinister fact that a man of culture and educa- 
tion should desire to repay violence with torture? I purposely 
use the word “torture,” because it is absurd to pretend that 
torture has been abolished in a society which defends itself 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails, which is in the most literal sense as 
much an engine of torture as the rack, or the boot, or the 
thumb-screw. Witness the following description, taken from 
the Sydney Bulletin, of a flogging with the “cat”: 


“As they bared the prisoner’s back the officials spoke in half whispers, 
but as soon as the subject was strapped to the frame, with arms and feet 
spread wide, one called out with startling loudness, ‘Fifteen lashes!’ 
Immediately the flagellator stepped forward, whirled the knotted thongs 
once around his head and brought them whistling down across the white 
shoulders. The stroke was dealt with the precision of long practice, and 
the victim, taken by surprise, caught his breath with a gasp and strained 
desperately at the unreleasing bonds, the muscles of his shoulders and 
arms quivering convulsively in the effort to free his limbs and get one 
solacing writhe under the sudden, unavoidable, tormenting sting. Failing 
this the wretch threw back his head and screeched forth the pent and 
raging resentment of his body, with an intonation hideous, heart-piercing, 
and unforgettable. The sound was comparable to nothing else in nature: 
it expressed all that is meant by despair and mortal agony. 

“The other strokes followed in orderly mechanical sequence, and | 
watched them every one. At each stripe the tortured wretch howled 
anew, but above his screams could be heard the shouts of the man whose 
duty it was to count the strokes and, between, the vicious ‘sing’ of the 
lash and its gruesome ‘splash’ upon the wealed flesh. At the ninth stroke 
the doctor ordered the hangman to vary the direction of his blows. He 
did so, after staying to run his fingers through the clotted lashes and to 
flick the gouted blood from them upon the floor. The five last strokes 
were punctuated only by deep, rhythmic sobs from the victim, who now 
seemed to be numbed and stupefied by pain. 

“When it was finished, they covered up his face and body and took him 
quickly away to the hospital.” 
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Less inhuman, no doubt, than the cat-o’-nine-tails, but per- 
haps even more degrading in its effects, is the prison birch, 
which some English judges have of late shown a tendency to 
prescribe for the punishment of adults, especially of those con- 
victed of being “rogues and vagabonds” under the infamous 
Vagrancy Acts, once nearly obsolete, but now revived again in 
this enlightened age. It is difficult to imagine anything more 
loathesome, or insulting to our common manhood, even in 
the case of a criminal tramp, than this abominable judicial 
practice of inflicting the birch on men. 

But it is said that we cannot degrade these scoundrels who 
are already so deeply degraded in crime. The statement itself 
is untrue, and even if it were true the argument founded on 
it would be false. There is no living being who is so sunk 
as to be beyond the reach of human sympathy and aid—not 
even the gentlemen who think and speak so vilely of their 
fellows—but even if it were so, if there were a criminal who 
had reached the lowest conceivable depth of bestial shame, it 
would none the less be a bestial act to subject him to the lash, 
because of the insult thereby offered to the general dignity of 
mankind. Here again the words of De Quincey are full of 
significance : 


“Corporal punishment is usually argued with a single reference to the 
case of him who suffers it; and so argued, God knows that it is worthy 
of all abhorrence; but the weightiest argument against it is the foul 
indignity which is offered to our common nature lodged in the person 
of him on whom it is inflicted. His nature is our nature; and supposing 
it possible that he were so far degraded as to be unsusceptible of any 
influences but those which address him through the brutal part of his 
nature, yet for the sake of ourselves—no, not merely for ourselves, or 
for the human race now existing, but for the sake of human nature, which 
transcends all existing participators of that nature—we should remember 
that the evil of corporal punishment is not to be measured by the poor 
transitory criminal, whose memory and offence are soon to perish; these, 
in the sum of things, are as nothing; the injury which can be done him, 
and the injury which he can do, have so momentary an existence that they 
may be safely neglected; but the abiding injury is to the most august 
interest which for the mind of man can have any existence—viz., to his 
own nature; to raise and dignify which, I am persuaded, is the first, last, 
and holiest command which the conscience imposes on the philosophic 
moralist.” 
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It is amusing, in so far as anything can be amusing in so 
painful a subject, to observe the various futile arguments that 
are again and again put forward in defence of the brutalities 
of the lash. One of the silliest of these fallacies is to charge 
the opponents of corporal punishment with being more con- 
cerned to protect the criminal than the victim of the crime, and 
to ask them whether they would not desire the wrong-doer 
to be flogged if they themselves had been the sufferers by his 
deed. Yet presumably the reason why civilized societies have 
abandoned the use of the rack is not that they sympathize 
unduly with the criminal, but that they have come to regard 
the rack as an improper form of punishment; and so, in like 
manner, it will be with the use of the lash—it will be abolished, 
not from mere pity for the offender, but because it is a vicious 
method of correcting him. And what could be more comical 
than the assertion made by the advocates of flogging Hooligans 
to death, that the relatives of the Hooligan’s victim would 
readily say “‘yea’”’ to such a course? “You can only treat a brute 
as a brute,” says the Rev. Raymond Blathwayt, “and I am quite 
sure that the husband, brother, or father of a woman so mur- 
dered, whether he were a peer from Mayfair or an artisan from 
Battersea, would heartily agree with me in so arguing.” Per- 
haps so. But it is also possible that the relatives of the mur- 
dered woman would agree as heartily to the use of boiling oil 
or melted lead for the “brute’s” extinction; though in that 
case the Rev. Raymond Blathwayt—curiously enough—would 
be grievously shocked! The theory that the nature of the 
punishment to be inflicted on a criminal should be fixed to 
gratify the exasperation of his victims is one that will hardly 
commend itself to modern jurisprudence. We see how that 
system works in some of the Southern States of America, 
where, under lynch law, an offending negro is said to have 
been tied to a tree, drenched in paraffin, and burned alive.” 








*Nor iis this remarkable principle of justice unknown in the British 
Empire, for the Times of Ceylon (March 14th, 1905) recorded the follow- 
ing case :— 

“Mr. E. Gordon Grinlinton, of Yalta, charged a Sinhalese youth before 
Mr. Carbery to-day with criminal trespass. The accused was convicted. 
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But of the many sophisms urged in favor of corporal pun- 
ishment the most plausible (and the most impudent) is that 
which contrasts the undoubted evils of imprisonment with the 
pretended beneficence of the lash, and then assumes that flog- 
ging is the more humane alternative. ‘What else are we to 
do with him?’ asks the philanthropic flagellant, who, unable 
to bear the thought of sending a law-breaker to prison, is 
eager to score his back with the rod. Now, in the first place, 
imprisonment, even in the present state of our prisons, is less 
barbarous than flogging; it does not so utterly break a man’s 
spirit and destroy his self-respect. And secondly, it is the very 
persons who oppose corporal punishment who have been fore- 
most also in working for the amelioration of the prison system ; 
so that they, at any rate, are not responsible for what barbarity 
it may still retain. It is the obvious duty of the State to turn 
its prisons into reformatories, instead of drawing from their 
present unsatisfactory condition disingenuous excuses for in- 
flicting yet another form of torture on those who are convicted 
of crime. The true alternative lies not between the lash and 
the cell, but between the brutal old methods of which the pro- 
floggers are the champions and the newer, more rational 
methods to which humanitarians appeal. 

There is one thing, and one only, that can be truly said in 
favor of flogging. It “saves time’—that is, it saves time at 
the beginning to lose it at the end. It is a “short cut’’; and, 
like many other short cuts, it aptly illustrates the proverb, 
“More haste, less speed.” For a society which will not spend 
labor on reclaiming and reforming its offenders, it is no doubt 
“economical” to flog them; but the economy is of the penny- 
wise, pound-foolish order which re-creates the evil it would 
destroy. It may, under present faulty conditions, and in cer- 
tain rare cases, be the lesser evil to flog some man or boy who 
has offended (and why not equally some woman or girl?) in 
the absence of any more rational plan of procedure; but it will 


The magistrate referred the mode of punishment to the complainant [!], 
and, Mr. E. Gordon Grinlinton electing in favor of lashes as against 
imprisonment, twelve cuts with a cane were ordered and administered 


after the court rose.” 
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probably not deter that particular offender, and it will certainly 
not deter other offenders, from repeating the offence. The 
lash is, in fact, a mere fictitious makeshift for genuine cor- 
rection; it attempts by the hasty, slipshod method of bodily 
pain-giving what can only be effected by mature reason and 
thought. 

To conclude, then : Corporal punishment, as the very antithe- 
sis of moral suasion and the compact embodiment of brute 
force, is an outrage on what should, above all things, be held 
sacred—the supremacy of the human mind and the dignity 
of the human body. It would be quixotic to hope that all use 
of physical violence, odious though it is, could be at present 
dispensed with, in a society which is but half emerged from 
barbarism; but this form of it, at least, the most barbarous, 
because the grossest and most sensual, must be uprooted and 
abandoned, before any true measure of civilization can be 


attained. 
Henry S. SALrtT. 
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SIN AND SACRIFICE. 


The most striking fact about the Old Testament conception 
of sin is the absence of reference to the suggestive myth in the 
third chapter of Genesis. The nearest approach to the idea 
of the race as involved in Adam’s transgression is in the 
passages where sin is represented as universal; but such pass- 
ages nowhere teach that man’s sinfulness is derived from 
Adam. Hence the story of the Fall may be disregarded until 
we consider the apostle Paul’s doctrine of sin. 

The true starting point for our enquiry is to be sought in 
those records of early Israel, where custom is the controlling 
force in morals. The stories of the patriarchs give the truest 
reflection of the manners and morals of that period. The 
patriarchs are represented as being arbitrarily elected to 
Jahweh’s favor and a covenant is established between them. 
The great crime is revolt against Jahweh’s choice—the selling 
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of the birthright. Even lying, lust, and violence are not de- 
nounced as sinful. Under the Mosaic covenant custom 
remained the dominant social factor. Sin was neglect of cere- 
monial regulations rather than moral transgression. Such 
ceremonial transgression was punishable with death because 
the nation was felt to be involved in the individual’s guilt. 
“What Holiness required was not to do good, but to avoid sin.” 
The prophetic reformation was of the utmost importance be- 
cause it raised Israel above mere customary morality. <A great 
conception of Jahweh as righteous, and therefore imipartial, and 
even universal in His relations, dawns in Amos, and is developed 
by his successors. To the prophets sin was the denial or dis- 
regard of Jahweh’s righteous character; it took the form of 
idolatrous worship and was frequently associated with foul 
rites. Powerful and persistent attempts were made to com- 
bine the worship of Jahweh with that of other gods in heathen 
fashion. Against such practices and tendencies the Hebrew 
prophets hurled indignant protests, moved not by mere jealousy 
for the honor of Jahweh, but by a profound conception of His 
moral character. 

How far the prophets had departed from customary morality 
is seen in their insistence upon the need and possibility of 
repentance. Repentance was a new aspect of sin. Hitherto 
the whole nation had felt itself involved in the individual’s sin. 
The standard was external, conformity to it was possible to all 
and obligatory upon all. The prophets discriminated between 
ritual and righteousness, and declared the former to be vain 
apart from the latter. Their deeper insight discerned in the 
new class consciousness the real peril of the nation. The ex- 
ploiting of the poor by the rich, the defrauding of the widow 
and the orphan, the buying and selling of justice impressed 
the prophets as graver wrongs than breaches of ritual ob- 
servance. And as these wrongs were perpetrated by one 
section of the community agaifst the other the ancient solidarity 
was felt to have been finally dissolved. Thus the attack upon 
the ruling and commercial classes in Amos and Hosea gradu- 
ally developed into the doctrine of Jeremiah and Ezekiel that 
every man was responsible for his own sin. A correlative of 
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this movement was the deepening of the sense of alienation 
between the Israelite and Jahweh. The sinfulness and little- 
ness of man were placed in striking contrast to the holiness and 
greatness of his Maker. 

The sense of personal responsibility and the conception of 
Jahweh’s holiness, combined with the terrible suffering of the 
captivity and exile, deeply influenced Israel’s view of sin. Suf- 
fering had long been regarded as due to sin, but when even the 
righteous were overwhelmed in ruin and grief the mind of the 
people was confused with doubt. The conjectures of the book 
of Job reflect the new mood. Its anxious questionings turn 
restlessly from one point of view to another, with the result 
that the view of sin it presents is closely related to the inward- 
ness of the New Testament; ec. g., the thirty-first chapter dwells 
upon the sinfulness of evil thoughts and desires. But with 
respect to the relation between sin and suffering the book of 
Job does little more than challenge the traditional view that 
the latter is the inevitable consequence of the former. It 
remained for Deutero-Isaiah to boldly present a positive view 
by his noble conception of Israel as the suffering servant of 
Jahweh. 

The pressure of suffering produced in Israel not only a period 
of doubt, but also one of deep conviction of sin and assurance 
of forgiveness. The voice of psalmists was heard in plaintive, 
poignant confession of sin. The conceptions of God and man 
in psalmists and prophets are similar, but the attitude is very 
different. The prophets spoke as representing Jahweh and 
their demands were high and stern. Deep was calling unto 
deep. The heart of Israel was pierced and the psalmists 
uttered its cry. They represented Israel as loving Jahweh 
because of His wonderful love shown in the great acts of the 
nation’s history. Unhappily sin broke the happy relationship, 
and they gave this new, deep sense of sin undying expression. 
It is the sinner’s view of sin. Its profoundest utterance is in 
the fifty-first psalm. There is nothing mean or ignoble in the 
confession, nothing but a burning hatred of sin for its own sake, 
accompanied by a wistful hope of forgiveness and renewal. 

That hope of forgiveness found its happiest fulfillment in the 
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teaching of Jesus. There was a long interval between the great 
psalmists and Jesus during which scribism received its full 
development. The scribes added little to the Old Testament 
doctrine of sin save in the direction of legalism and casuistry. 
Their teaching was attacked by Jesus as tending to hypocrisy. 
It reéstablished externalism in religion and was a departure 
from the great teachers of Israel. But Jesus did not stop at 
criticism, what is striking and important is His new attitude 
toward sin. As denunciation and confession of sin had been 
the respective notes of prophets and psalmists, so forgiveness 
of sin was the insistent note of Jesus. He declared that this 
is God’s attitude towards sin and He gave point to the declara- 
tion by His wonderful gentleness when dealing with individual 
sinners. Christ’s gospel of forgiveness gave a new character 
to sin. It became opposition to the kingdom of God—a per- 
sistent and willful denial of goodness, even when the goodness 
is recognized and understood. 

Of special importance in the New Testament is the apostle 
Paul’s conception of sin. St. Paul combined a wonderfully 
vivid religious experience with profound interest in theological 
speculation. He felt what he taught in a degree given to few. 
He believed that humanity was tainted, disordered, disunited 
from God by sin. The story of the Fall had hitherto been 
strangely disregarded. St. Paul found it helpful because of 
its representative character; it enabled him to think of human- 
ity as a whole in its relations to sin and redemption. He 
taught that through Adam’s transgression sin entered into the 
race, enslaving and paralyzing man’s higher nature. The flesh 
became the seat of sin. Physical death was a result of it. 
How are we to be emancipated from the body of this death? 
How are we to be justified before a righteous God? Is death 
to sin possible? It is with these problems that the apostle 
grapples. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of St. Paul’s 
philosophy of sin upon subsequent religious thought and ex- 
perience. It became allied with philosophic and ascetic ideas 
of the body as sinful, the spirit being a divine element im- 
prisoned in alien matter. The cruelties to the body, self-in- 
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flicted in the name of religion ; the morbid longing for death as 
a release from the disease of earthly existence; the injury to 
human society which has followed the train of monastic ideals ; 
the neglect of higher duties and indifference to grave wrongs: 
these things and more make a dark and depressing chapter in 
the history of Christianity. Yet while protesting against false 
and morbid views of sin it would be a shallow concept‘on that 
ignored its reality and importance as a stage in human history 
and individual experience. 

Estranged from God by sin how can man become reconciled 
to the Highest? This question involves some consideration of 
the biblical conception of sacrifice. The Scriptures seem to 
point to a childlike time when, in festive spirit, worshipers 
entertained God at their feasts or under the gloom of threatened 
calamity sought to propitiate Him by gifts of burnt offering 
and the like. The fragrant essence distilled from food by 
fire seems to have been the divine share. These rudimentary 
conceptions were refined by a progressive civilization, and 
eventually were subjected to searching criticism by the eighth 
century prophets. The standard of criticism was the nobler 
conception of Jahweh they gave to Israel. The gift theory 
was ridiculed : were not the cattle upon a thousand hills already 
His? Did they regard their religious ordinances as the grand 
means of pleasing Him? He was weary of them: away with 
iniquity and the solemn meeting. Count by count the great 
indictment developed culminating in the demand: ‘‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly and love mercy and 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

Some of the prophets were impatient of the dumb show of 
sacrifice. The value of sacrifice lay in its aspiration, and such 
aspiration could find a nobler expression in language. ‘Take 
with you words,” urges Hosea, “and turn to the Lord, say unto 
Him, Forgive all iniquity, and receive us graciously: so will 
we render the fruit of our lips.” When tracing the develop- 
ment of the Old Testament conception of sin we saw that the 
stern teaching of the prophets about the holiness of Jahweh 
and the heinousness of sin against Him, followed by the na- 
tional calamities which ended in ruin and exile, gave rise to 
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psalms in which the pent-up emotions of Israel found expres- 
sion in contrition and confession. But this literary movement 
was too spiritual to satisfy the age. During the gloom of 
Exile the consciousness of sin weighed heavily upon the heart 
of Israel. Jahweh seemed so far away and so high in His 
holiness that the people lost confidence in mere confession and 
repentance. There was a revival of the ancient spirit which 
sought to appease Jahweh by material oblation. To approach 
Him without some costly offering seemed useless. Jahweh 
had been provoked by their sins, and the penalty of sin was 
death. Their traditional cultus was pervaded with ideas of 
sacrificial offering. The slain victim suffered the penalty of 
sin for others. They had been driven from the land which 
Jahweh’s might had conquered for them. Their enemies were 
mere instruments, the rod of His anger. 

Again, they had little hope of a restored monarchy. Israel 
had been a mere “buffer” state between powerful kingdoms, 
and there seemed little prospect of restoration of former con- 
ditions. By the destruction of the outer order of the monarchy 
there had disappeared all that symbolized the nation’s strength 
and beauty. Hence the Jewish exiles were led to dream of 
restoring the ancient worship in a second temple at Jerusalem. 
Jahweh should be their king. The temple services should 
rival in magnificence the splendors of a court. 

Amidst such influences no religious forms could rival the 
claims of sacrifice. Its imposing ceremonial, its costly gifts, 
its immemorial antiquity were irresistible in that strange his- 
torical situation. At the Restoration, under Ezra, 444 B. C., 
the elaborate system of sacrifice embodied in the priestly code 
became the authoritative feature of the Jewish religion. 

When we come to the New Testament we find that the hold 
of sacrifice upon the Jewish mind had again been loosened. 
The attitude of Jesus towards sacrifice was very similar to that 
of the prophets. He quotes with approval the saying, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice. But it would also appear that 
he conformed to the contemporary ritual. His ultimate atti- 
tude to Jewish ritual is seen in His founding of a new covenant 
with the implied abolition of the ancient system of worship and 
its sacrifices. In establishing the new covenant Jesus is repre- 
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sented as speaking of His blood being shed for many for the 
remission of sins. He elsewhere declared that the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many. 

Whilst it is clear that Jesus intended His followers to 
abandon the traditional sacrifices, it is far from clear what was 
meant by His own sacrifice. It is also impossible to tell what 
was the precise significance of sacrifice to contemporary 
thought. Neither Christ’s teaching nor practice would lead 
us to conclude that the salvation of the sinner depended upon 
His sufferings and death. As we have seen, His attitude 
towards the sinner was one of gentleness, His message one of 
forgiveness. He called upon men to repent and have con- 
fidence in God, and nowhere taught that the temple sacrifices 
had a temporary efficacy until His own efficacious offering had 
been made. 

It is in the writings of the apostles that we must look for 
the fullest statements of Christ’s death as a literal objective 
sacrifice. Forever estranged from the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Jerusalem by the crucifixion of their Master the apostles were 
confronted by the task of proclaiming and explaining a new 
religion to the world. They had been trained to observe the 
ritual of the priestly code. But the time was ripe for a change 
in religious conceptions. Sacrificial worship was being slowly 
undermined by many influences. The shambles and the 
sanctuary must have been felt to be incongruous as esthetic 
feeling developed. The noble conceptions of God, taught by 
the greatest Jewish teachers as well as those contained in Greek 
philosophy, must have made burnt offerings seem incongruous 
when presented to a spiritual deity. On the other hand, 
idolatry and sacrificial worship prevailed in every contemporary 
religion. A religion with no external ground of approach to 
God would have been inconceivable. Certainly a missionary 
religion, such as Christianity, which sought to win men of every 
nation and clime, of every rank and condition, must have 
objective elements or be doomed to failure. The necessities 
of the time determined the form of Christian doctrine. The 
necessity was not only in their contemporaries, it was shared by 
the apostles themselves. Objective elements were necessary to 
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their faith, and yet they were sufficiently possessed by the spirit 
of Jesus as to rise above the crude, coarse objectivity in which 
prevailing worship found expression. Their doctrine of the 
cross, interpreted as a literal, objective sacrifice, may have 
seemed to some Greeks foolishness, but it would come as a 
welcome intellectual relief to many who were weary of ob- 
solescent ritual but were not ready for an entirely spiritual 
religion. That the doctrine of the cross was a great advance 
towards a spiritual religion finds striking confirmation through- 
out Christian history since apostolic times. 

“In Christian as in pre-Christian temples, clouds of incense 
rise as of old. Above all, though the ceremony of sacrifice 
did not form an original part of Christian worship, its promi- 
nent place in the ritual was obtained in early centuries. In 
that Christianity was recruited among nations to whom the 
conception of sacrifice was among the deepest of religious 
ideas, and the ceremony of sacrifice among the sincerest efforts 
of worship, there arose an observance suited to supply the 
vacant place. This result was obtained not by new introduc- 
tion but by transmutation. The solemn eucharistic meal of 
the primitive Christians in time assumed the name of the 
sacrifice of the mass, and was adapted to a ceremonial in which 
an offering of food and drink is set out by a priest on an altar 
in a temple, and consumed by priest and worshipers. The 
natural conclusion of an ethnographic survey of sacrifice, is to 
point to the controversy between Protestants and Catholics, for 
centuries past one of the keenest which have divided the Chris- 
tian world, on this express question whether sacrifice is or is 
not a Christian rite.” ? 

To return to the New Testament. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the writers were unanimous in their teaching 
on the atonement. St. Paul taught that sin is punishable with 
death, but that Christ, representing the race, exchanged parts 
with man and by his death satisfied Divine justice. Therefore, 
the old order under which sin in the flesh held our nobler life 
in bondage would gradually pass away and a new Humanity 
would appear. 


“Primitive Culture,” Tylor, vol. ii, p. 400. 
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In the Epistle to the Hebrews another view is presented. It 
is the idea of a perfect obedience manifested in the whole life 
and ministry of Jesus; which obedience unto death brought 
humanity into a new relation to God and constituted an offer- 
ing with which He was well pleased. “The idea of a chastise- 
ment falling by substitution upon Him, the idea of the innocent 
enduring the sufferings merited by the guilty, is wholly absent 
from the Epistle to Hebrews, because it is entirely foreign to 
the Levitical ritual which the Christian writer adopts and 
scrupulously follows. . . . If the Epistle to Hebrews alludes 
to the sufferings endured by Christ on earth they are only 
considered as serving to perfect Him in obedience and holiness, 
and to make Him feel compassion for our own trials; but they 
are never taken into account to explain the expiatory virtue of 
His sacrifice.” * 

In the fourth gospel the moral view of the atonement is 
accentuated. “I have many things to say and to judge of you: 
but He that sent me is true; and I speak to the world those 
things which I have heard of Him. They understood not that 
He spake to them of the Father. Then said Jesus unto them, 
When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know 
that I am He, and that I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things” (John viii, 26-28). 
“Pilate therefore said unto Him, Art thou a king then? Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice” (ibid., xviii, 37). “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me” (ibid., xii, 32). It 
is true that the same gospel contains the Baptist’s testimony : 
“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (ibid., i, 29). it is difficult, however, to reconcile such 
a passage with those in which Jesus is represented as declaring 
His mission to be that of a witness to the truth whose testimony 
is sealed by his death. 

This divergence of view in the New Testament as to what 


?“The Atonement and Modern Culture,” Auguste Sabatier, p. 52. 
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constitutes the atonement is most instructive. It points to the 
conclusion that the writers felt free to interpret the meaning of 
Christ’s work by institutions and ideas which lay close to their 
hands, and by the exercise of this freedom were led to results 
which involve conflicting theories of the atonement. Is not a 
feeling of the New Testament differences as to what constitutes 
the atonement reflected in the fact that “no church has made 
belief in any particular theory of the atonement an article of 
faith’? Theologians in succeeding ages have formulated dif- 
ferent theories which upon examination reveal the influence of 
contemporary thought and practice. Just as in New Testa- 
ment times various theories of sacrifice influenced the develop- 
ment of the doctrine, so conceptions derived from Feudalism, 
Jurisprudence, Chivalry, and Honor have determined its 
further growth. It cannot be otherwise in our time. The 
great advances in religious thought have always had their rise 
in truer conceptions of God. The symbol of the cross repre- 
sented a great advance to an age that had begun to feel that 
animal sacrifices were incongruous offerings to a spiritual God. 
ut even in that age when the cross symbolized the sacrifice 
for sin, there underlay the teaching the ideas of Jewish Deism 
and Greek Dualism, God was regarded as a Being external to 
His world; but an idea of the true relation between man and 
God is shown in the thought that the distance between them 
was due on the one hand to God’s holiness and on the other 
to man’s sinfulness, hence the yearning for reconciliation and 
the resort to methods of atonement. This sense of alienation 
has always been the strength of theories of the atonement, and 
to ignore it is to do injustice to the profoundest element in the 
religious life of to-day. The failure of the traditional 
doctrine lies not in its emphasis on the sense of sin and conse- 
quent alienation from God, but in its pre-supposition as to the 
nature of God. Conceiving of God as standing high above 
human life it is driven to represent the atonement as a trans- 
action between two wills externally related to each other. To 
this view God is a Judge, a Ruler, a Visitor to the earth at 
stated times, to certain places. This view also prevents the 
recognition of sin not only as a break with the natural order 
Vol. XVI—No. 1. 7 
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but as a stage in the process by which man attains to self- 
consciousness and self-realization. Instead of being an act 
which must be externally atoned for, sin is a sense of con- 
demnation of our lower self. But sin is not negative merely, 
it has another aspect which may be described as a dying to live: 
a process by which the will becomes conscious of reconciliation 
with its own divine and infinite nature as a partaker of the 
Divine Life. The suffering involved in dying to live is 
symbolized by the cross of Christ. Freed from all suggestion 
of externality the cross is seen to be the manifestation of com- 
plete surrender to the highest within man. It represents a 
stage in the process by which man passes from alienation and 
consequent despair to the divine source of strength in which he 
lives and moves and has his being. The spiritual struggle that 
culminated in the cross called forth all the powers of lower 
ideals and revealed their impotence by the completeness of 
Christ’s self-sacrifice. It revealed the divinity of humanity. 
It showed how high the spirit within man can rise, and has 
done more to convince men of sin and lead them to forsake it 
than any other event in human history. This interpretation is 
made possible by what may be termed the modern movement. 
The influence of modern science, philosophy, poetry, has been 
most marked upon our religious beliefs. It is not that modern 
conceptions destroy what Christianity gave us, but that the 
deeper elements in Christianity are made more intelligible. 
Modern thought is enabling us to apprehend the pure, spiritual 
conception of God taught by Jesus, a conception containing 
principles of criticism before which all externals in religion 
were and are bound to pass. “This idea of the immanence of 
God underlies the Christian conception; and if we look below 
the surface we can see that it is an idea involved in all modern 
philosophy and theology. We may reject religion or we may 
accept it, but we cannot accept it except in this form; and even 
where we reject it, the ground of our rejection will generally 
lie in the difficulties that seem to exist in this form of it.” 3 


‘ : i J. LINEHAM. 
STREATHAM, 8S. W., ENGLAND. 


*“Evolution of Religion,’ E. Caird, vol i, p. 196. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: LECTURES ON HAMLET, OTHELLO, 
Kinc Lear, Macsetu. By A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Litt. D., Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Mr. Bradley describes accurately in the opening sentences of 
his lectures the aim which he set before himself. It is “to appre- 
hend the action and some of the personages of each of the four 
principal tragedies of Shakespeare with a somewhat greater truth 
and certainty, so that they may assume in our imaginations a 
shape a little less unlike the shape they wore in the imagination of 
their creator.” He does not deny the uses of scholarship for this 
purpose. But he does not consider them so indispensable for his 
object as “that close familiarity with the plays, that native strength 
and justice of perception, and that habit of reading with an eager 
mind, which make many an unscholarly lover of Shakespeare a far 
better critic than many a Shakespeare scholar.” 

These words, in a general way, describe the qualities which Mr. 
Bradley himself has brought to his task, as well as those upon 
which he relies in his reader. For amongst several deep impres- 
sions which the book leaves, is that of a close, long, loving inti- 
macy with the mind of Shakespeare: an intimacy so close, so de- 
voted, so full of sympathetic insight, that Mr. Bradley seems to 
have become sensitive to all the movements of the poet's spirit. 
One cannot say that nothing has been missed ; it probably requires 
a Shakespeare to interpret a Shakespeare. But there has been little 
missed which another critic can point out as significant; certainly 
no whole phase, or entire mood—from the most gentle, sweet, and 
delicate, to the thunderous roar of the elemental powers at war. 
And somehow all these moods have all found utterance in his 
simple, strong, straightforward style. 

It is this strong simplicity, this straightforward dealing both 
with the poet and the reader that I should mark as the greatest 
quality in a book, which is great in many ways. I have never 
read a more sincere book. The author has aimed at being simply 
and merely a medium for the poet’s mind. He has sought to be 
impersonal, transparent—not with the transparency of a passive 
medium, but with that of a mind which has experienced in itself 
and lived over again the life and experience of the dramatist. 

Theories, of course, a commentator must have; for who can 
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explain without a theory? But Mr. Bradley’s theories are not 
made first, and then applied to the facts. They spring from the 
facts, and they are tesied by the facts—tested experimentally, one 
may say, line by line, throughout the play, just as a scientific 
man tests his hypothesis. And we are told at once and quite 
clearly what facts they fail to explain or explain inadequately. 
The author’s sincerity of aim expresses itself in an impersonal 
dispassionateness that makes his thought objective, as if the facts 
themselves used his voice for utterance; and makes the author 
watchful of himself lest at any moment he should be anything 
other than an instrument for the great musician to play upon. 
There is an impressive lesson for commentators in Mr. Bradley’s 
very way of working, and quite apart from the results he gains. 

It would not be true, however, to say that Mr. Bradley’s own 
predilections do not show themselves. On the contrary one can 
see the marks of his birth and upbringing. The defects he finds 
in the theories of other commentators—I mean in those that are 
not stupid or insane, such as that Hamlet was a woman in love 
with Horatio, or that he “faked” the ghost in order to oust 
his innocent uncle from the throne—are uniformly the defects 
of onesidedness or abstraction. The theories are false not be- 
cause they do not contain truth, but because they make a par- 
tial truth stand for the whole. And his correction of them 
comes, not by compromise, but by means of some ampler view 
or deeper principle that leaves room for and combines them all. 
He moves to his own view through the truth of the views of others, 
testing all alike by the facts. No one who is not ignorant of phi- 
losophy will fail to understand at whose feet Mr. Bradley has 
learned this great and generous and patient method, and no 
reader of his lectures on Hamlet will fail to recognize how pow- 
erful it can be in strong hands. 

But his predilections show themselves in other ways: in the 
choice of the aspect of the poet’s work, for instance, in preference 
to other aspects which Mr. Bradley himself would recognize as 
necessary for a complete interpretation of the dramas. They 
show themselves most particularly in the stress he lays upon an 
element in the plays to which some commentators upon the poets, 
and even upon dramatic poets, give a somewhat grudging recog- 
nition. The esthetic critic's hair would stand on end if he were 
told that Mr. Bradley dwells most, and most impressively upon 
the tragedies as moral tragedies; and this were to put the truth 
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in a false way. But still it 7s the truth, so far as this,—that no 
reader can rise from Mr. Bradley’s book without the feeling that 
Shakespeare in placing his great creations upon the tragic stage 
showed them as torn asunder with the conflict of moral passions. 
The moral interests seem to overtop all others. 

But I confess that I cannot regard this as a defect in Mr. Brad- 
ley’s interpretation ; for the moral element is in the facts and at 
the heart of them. I am not forgetting the difference between a 
moral treatise and a poem, or even between a “morality play” 
and a tragedy. I admit that it is obviously true that art is not 
morality, nor morality art. But it does not follow by any means 
that these exclude one another. On the contrary they can possess 
each the other, and possess it completely. And they can do this 
without any of that obnoxious mingling of art and morals which 
ruins both. The subject of art is beauty, and nothing else—except 
perhaps its opposite, namely the ugly. Art ceases when it forgets 
this ; it goes out extinguished when it begins to moralize. Never- 
theless it is possible, nay it is the fact, that there is no beauty in 
this world of ours so marvelous as beauty of soul, no sublimity 
so terrible as the conflict of right and wrong within the soul, and 
no theme that gives to the greatest of all the forms of the poetic 
art so full a scope. The drama is nothing if it be not the repre- 
sentation of living men and women. If it be tragic and worthy 
of its aim, it represents their life as in the power of contending 
forces, whether “personal passion or impersonal principle : doubts, 
desires, scruples, ideas—whatever can animate, shake, possess, and 
drive a man’s soul;” and when we have said this, we have said 
that the forces are ‘spiritual forces,” and we are looking at the 
moral world. But we are looking at the moral world as it is 
imaged in the poet’s mind. 

But Mr. Bradley has not forgotten that a drama is meant to be 
acted, or that it is meant to “succeed on the boards.’ The experi- 
ences of the personages of the play are intended, for the time being, 
to become the experience of those who see and hear. Mr. Bradley 
has consistently examined the four tragedies from the point of 
view of the intelligent playgoer. The result is that he brings to 
view aspects of Shakespeare’s art, of his art as a dramatist, which 
are as fresh as they are subtle—subtle not in the sense of being in- 
tricate or artificial, but as the beauty of a natural object is subtle, 
and the more subtle and marvelous the further we press our analy- 
sis of it with lancet and lens. Every tone, look, casual phrase, ex- 
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clamation, seems to be brought before us with a meaning; so that 
we can recognize Shakespeare’s characters, as we can recognize 
our friends, not merely by their larger moods and most constant 
purposes, but by trifles, in themselves as light as air. 

Mr. Bradley’s attention to this, the acting aspect of the drama, 
has led him to give his readers a chapter on “Construction in 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies.” The English reader has, as a rule, 
paid little attention to this matter, and he will find this chapter 
full of suggestions of things new. Mr. Bradley points out the 
alternation of scenes of low and high tension from the spectators’ 
point of view; the rise, the growth, the crisis, the decay and the 
solution of the tragic situation; the interplay of main and subor- 
dinate plot, of prose and verse, pathos and humor, terror and 
comedy. And there comes into view something not only of the 
inspired genius of Shakespeare but of his technical skill and of his 
care, when at his best, for things apparently little. We also see 
his inconsistencies, which of them matter and which of them do 
not, and even his carelessnesses ; and we conclude with regard to 
them that “nine-tenths of Shakespeare’s defects are not the errors 
of an inspired genius, ignorant of art, but the sins of a great but 
negligent artist.” 

Critics will probably find this chapter less convincing than any 
other in the book; and in doing so they would be partly just and 
partly unjust to Mr. Bradley. They would be just in thinking 
that no analysis of this kind will give the actual process of the 
production of the drama. Anatomy cannot give us back the living 
thing; and the instinct, even of genius, ceases to be instinctive 
when analyzed into tangible purposes. But they would be unjust 
in thinking that the instinct of genius has no laws or methods, or 
that we cannot gain by attempting to discover them. The fact 
is that the very attempt to represent the machinery of the method 
of a great artist has something contradictory in it. It must be 
inadequate; and the inadequacy brings falsehood. It is so in 
the case of Shakespeare, and Mr. Bradley is perfectly aware of 
it. “Where his power or art is fully exerted it really does re- 
semble that of nature. It organizes and vitalizes its product from 
the centre outward to the minutest markings on the surface, so 
that when you turn upon it the most searching light you can com- 
mand, when you dissect it and apply to it the test of a microscope, 
still you find in it nothing formless, general or vague, but every- 
where structure, character, individuality.” Science and its appli- 
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ances must fail in such a case; and yet who would wish to forego 
their help? 

From this same point of view of the spectator of the dramatic 
performance, Mr. Bradley deals in great part with “King Lear.” 
He regards this drama as “Shakespeare’s greatest achievement,” 
and yet he considers it “not his best play.” But in discussing this 
distinction Mr. Bradley finds himself free and in a large space ; and 
his writing is wonderful. Here he finds scenes that ‘“‘“make words 
helpless,” “such poetry as cannot be transferred to the space be- 
hind the foot-lights, but has its being only in the imagination.” 
(P. 270.) “For imagination the explosions of Lear’s passion, 
and the bursts of rain and thunder, are not, what for the senses 
they must be, two things, but manifestations of one thing. It is 
the powers of the tormented soul that we hear and see in the 
‘groans of roaring wind and rain’ and the ‘sheets of fire ;’ and they 
that, at intervals almost more overwhelming, sink back into dark- 
ness and silence. Nor yet is even this all; but, as those incessant 
references to wolf and tiger make us see humanity ‘reeling back 
into the beast’ and ravening against itself, so in the storm we seem 
to see nature herself convulsed by the same horrible passions ; the 
‘common mother,’ 


“Whose womb immeasurable and infinite breast 
Teems and feeds all,’ 


turning on her children, to complete the ruin they have wrought 
upon themselves.” 

To endeavor to give the results which Mr. Bradley reaches by 
the method, and from the points of view I have tried to describe, 
is worse than useless. They are the outcome of a process which 
the reader must follow himself, and which he cannot follow without 
feeling that he is being brought nearer at each step to the centre 
of Shakespeare’s mind. Let him notice, for instance, how the 
exposition of the “substance of Shakespearean tragedy” does this, 
or the gradual development of the character of Hamlet—perhaps 
the greatest piece of constructive work in the book—culminating 
in making this drama the “tragedy of moral idealism.” 

And yet Mr. Bradley can give us a character in a phrase or two, 
and move along the trackless path of the immediate insight of intu- 
ition, as well as that of philosophic analysis and reconstruction. 

“The Queen in Hamlet was not a bad-hearted woman, not at 
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all the woman to think little of murder. But she had a soft animal 
nature, and was very dull and very shallow. She loved to be 
happy, like a sheep in the sun ; and, to do her justice, it pleased her 
to see others happy, like more sheep in the sun.” 

Or take this quite preliminary and preparatory hint of Othello’s 
character, by which Mr. Bradley places the reader at the true point 
of view and creates in him the fitting mood of mind. ‘There is in 
most of the later heroes something colossal, something which re- 
minds us of Michael Angelo’s figures. They are not merely excep- 
tional men, they are huge men; as it were, survivors of the heroic 
age living in a later and smaller world. . . . Othello is the first of 
these men, a being essentially large and grand, towering above his 
fellows, holding a volume of force which in repose ensures pre- 
eminence without an effort, and in commotion reminds us rather 
of the fury of the elements than of the tumult of common passion.” 

The same gift appears in Mr. Bradley’s rendering of that impal- 
pable and yet most real and important fact which we call “the 
atmosphere” of a play. Contrasting Othello with King Lear, he 
says, “From the moment when the temptation of the hero begins, 
the reader’s heart and mind are held in a vice, experiencing the ex- 
tremes of pity and fear, sympathy and repulsion, sickening hope 
and dreadful expectation. Evil is displayed before him, not indeed 
with the profusion found in ‘King Lear,’ but forming, as it were, 
the soul of a single character, and united with an intellectual 
superiority so great that he watches its advance fascinated and 
appalled. He sees it, in itself almost irresistible, aided at every 
step by fortunate accidents and the innocent mistakes of its vic- 
tims. He seems to breathe an atmosphere as fateful as that of 
‘King Lear,’ but more confined and oppressive, the darkness not 
of night, but of a close-shut, murderous room.” 

Later on, in illustration of the imperfections of “King Lear” as 
an acting play, he says: 

“But (not to speak of defects due to mere carelessness) that 
which makes the peculiar greatness of ‘King Lear’—the immense 
scope of the work; the mass and variety of intense experience 
which it contains; the interpretations of sublime imagination, 
piercing pathos, and humor almost as moving as the pathos; the 
vastness of the convulsion both of nature and of human passion ; 
the vagueness of the scene in which the action takes place, and of 
the movements of the figures which cross this scene; the strange 
atmosphere, cold and dark, which strikes on us as we enter this 
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scene, enfolding these figures and magnifying their dim outlines 
like a winter mist ; the half-realized suggestions of vast universal 
powers working in the area of individual fates and passions—all 
this interferes with dramatic clearness even when the play is read, 
and in the theatre not only refuses to reveal itself fully through 
the senses, but seems to be almost in contradiction with their re- 
ports.” 

It would be interesting to place alongside of such passages as 
these, which indicate Mr. Bradley's sense of the scope and magni- 
tude of human life, other passages in which there appears not less 
clearly his sense of its complexity and subtlety. He is sensitive 
to the “small touches which at the moment may be little noticed, 
but still leave their mark on the imagination.”’ Then, too, he real- 
izes the extraordinary inconsequence and apparent contradictori- 
ness of human character: how in the same man there may dwell 
attributes that are not only different but opposite and apparently 
incompatible. A commentator has indeed to be a bold and strong 
swimmer in these strange waters of the human soul, who finds 
“Iago better than his creed,” or who relates his “egoism” to his 
“social conscience.” 

“This book,” says a great scholar who is himself a poet and dra- 
matist, “will be a source not only of pleasure but of lasting hap- 
piness for those who can exercise the completer thought that 
brings the remedy to the thought that destroys a good thing. For 
it surely is a lasting happiness to be led deeper into the mind of 
a great poet in his greatest moments.” The analysis which dis- 
sects here goes hand in hand with the imaginative intuition which 
reconstructs, and poetry and philosophy combine in the interpreta- 
tion of the tragedies. The book is worthy of its theme; and it will 
carry the reader deep into the mind of Shakespeare—deeper, I 


believe, than that of any other commentator. 
HENRY JONES. 
THE UNIvERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


IDEALS OF SCIENCE AND Faitu. Essays by various authors. 
Edited by Rev. J. E. Hand. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1904. Pp. xix, 333. 

This interesting volume is put forward as a proclamation of 
peace after the long warfare between science and faith. What 
led the editor to collect the several papers that constitute it was the 
belief that there are many ideals common to scientist and theo- 
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logian, that these common ideals are precisely the ones which the 
nobler spirits in both camps care most about, and that a clearer 
definition of the aims and ideals of science and religion will help 
to restore harmony and substitute codperation for conflict. 

The approach to a common ground is described by ten different 
writers, six of them speaking from the standpoint of science, four 
from that of faith. Sir Oliver Lodge describes “A Physicist’s 
Approach”; Professor J. Arthur Thomson and Professor Patrick 
Geddes, “A Biological Approach” ; Professor J. H. Muirhead, “A 
Psychological Approach”; Mr. Victor V. Branford, “A Socio- 
logical Approach”; Hon. Bertrand Russell, “An Ethical Ap- 
proach”; and Professor Patrick Geddes, “An Educational 
Approach.” And, from the side of faith, the Rev. John Kelman 
describes “A Presbyterian Approach’; the Rev. Ronald Bayne, 
_“A Church of England Approach” ; Mr. Wilfred Ward, “A Church 
of Rome Approach,” while the Rev. Philip Napier Waggett’s 
contribution bears the somewhat misleading title: “The Church 
as Seen from the Outside.” His contribution is, in fact, an exposi- 
tion of the inside view of the church, prefaced by the claim that 
one who views the church from the outside is not really viewing 
the church unless he takes the inside view. 

The essays were written independently of one another, and 
from as many points of view as there are writers; so it would be 
too much to expect any organic unity in the work, or any close 
agreement between the different writers as to the common ground. 
It is, however, a significant evidence not only of a growing tolera- 
tion on both sides but also of an earnest desire for some better 
mutual understanding, that such men can meet in friendliness 
between the covers of a single book, each undertaking to present 
the larger bearings of the problem in his special field. And yet 
the results reached by the several writers are not only different; 
they are, some of them, in irreconcilable conflict. It is, and should 
be, a war to the death between them. The editor’s optimism 
seems hardly justified in the results; the proclamation of peace 
is at best a temporary, and perhaps not wholly wise, armistice. 
One cannot refrain from quoting in this connection the words 
of the Rev. Ronald Bayne (used by him in reference to differences 
among Christians) : “But what is the moral value to us of our 
toleration? It may mean, it very largely does mean, merely that 
we think more of comfort and less of duty than our forefathers 
did. Cruelty is a detestable vice; but pain is not the worst evil; 
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and if we have left off burning each other only or mainly because 
it hurts, we are not therefore stronger or braver. Softness, not 
holiness, is our achievement” (p. 263). 

Sir Oliver Lodge, after noting the apparently irrepressible con- 
flict between science and faith, suggests that possibly philosophical 
idealism might solve the difficulty were it not for the unfortunate 
fact that philosophy is merely poetry. One thing, however, he 
holds to be certain: influences from the spiritual realm, if they 
act ever, act now. Telepathy and similar phenomena seem to 
imply such action now. And all facts must be included in reality, 
the so-called spiritual, and the vital which refuse to be reduced 
to the physical, quite as legitimately as the physical. Science can- 
not, in the very nature of the case, negative the beliefs which are 
the foundation of religion. Men of religion are beyond the pale 
of science but inside the universe of fact, and “so long as this 
region is ignored dogmatic science should be silent” (p. 37). The 
view that he reaches, as faintly hinted by science, is a sort of 
anthropomorphic pantheism tolerant of faith rather than of the 
theologian. It is the saint and the prophet that humanity trusts 
rather than the theologian (p. 35). They and their experiences 
are facts, whatever be the fate of the theologian’s logic, and, that 
being the case, “the region of religion and the region of a com- 
pleter science are one” (p. 48). 

The conclusions reached by Professors Thomson and Geddes 
in their most interesting paper on the “Biological Approach,” may 
also be characterized as, in the main, a hopeful negative. The 
bulk of this paper is devoted to a consideration of “‘some biological 
problems the provisional solutions of which tend to be at variance 
with theological doctrines.” Biological analysis, it is true, “works 
and must work in a direction the very opposite of that of theo- 
logical interpretation.” Yet even if this analysis were complete 
it would not reduce all to the level of dead matter, but would 
rather indicate that there is no such thing as “dead matter” any- 
where (p. 53 ff). The biological view of heredity does not, as 
is sometimes supposed, commit one to fatalism, for “each living 
creature is born a new creature—an individuality.” ‘Some free- 
dom is born with it just because it is something new.” And we 
must not overlook the fact that “there is variation as well as con- 
tinuity” (pp. 59, 60). The evolution theory is not necessarily at 
variance with a religious interpretation of experience, for “the 
process reads like a story of growth, like the working out of a big 
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idea” (p. 64). The biological doctrine of man, making him 
simply “part and parcel with the rest of creation,” is admitted to 
present grave difficulties. But if the theologian, instead of repeat- 
ing the phraseology of the past, will only restate his doctrine of 
man in the idiom of our own time, there is room for hope that 
harmony may be restored even here. And as for the ethical aspect 
of biological science, there is no such conflict as Huxley supposed 
to exist, for it is possible, within the limits of science, to view 
nature as a “materialized ethical process.” 

The upshot of the matter is that the divergence is ‘‘needlessly 
exaggerated by forgetting essential differences in aims and 
methods, ‘faith’ and ‘science’ being expressions of quite distinct 
moods” (p. 73). Yet it is idle, the authors hold, to pretend that 
the biological doctrine of man squares with its theological ana- 
logue. And, moreover, the differences are partly due to a disa- 
greement in regard to the “facts of the case.” ‘At present there 
are a number of conclusions on both sides which cannot be hur- 
riedly abandoned, which cannot, however, be mutually accepted. 
There is no use crying ‘peace, peace,’ when there is no peace” 
(p. 74). Something, however, the authors think may be done 
toward reaching the desired higher synthesis by recognizing “what 
is common in the ideals at least of the two outlooks”: Jntel- 
lectually, the biologist is striving to establish inductively the 
“Unity of Nature,” and is thus “approaching one aspect of the 
theologian’s idea of God.” Emotionally, the general result and 
ideal of biology is to deepen our wonder in the world, our love 
of beauty, our joy in living,” and thus we approach another aspect 
of the theologian’s idea of God. Practically, biology reveals pos- 
sibilities of betterment, of saving, strengthening, and regenerating 
men, and thus approaches a third aspect of the theologian’s idea 
of God (pp. 75 ff}. The paper closes with the suggestion that 
the “development of the theologian, and of theology itself, may 
be recognized as the continual endeavor to express and symbolize, 
for the individual and for the race, the mystery, the process, the 
ecstasy, the agony, the progress, and the ideals of life.” The end, 
after all, is action, life; and when the theologian, become again 
at once symbolist and thinker, can offer biology the interpretation 
of life, biology must again become the handmaid of religion 
(p. 80). 

Professor Muirhead, in his discussion of the “Psychological 
Approach,” contributes an admirably lucid and condensed state- 
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ment of the present attitude of psychology with regard to the 
relation of mind and matter, and the limited application of me- 
chanical principles of interpretation. Modern developments of 
psychology show that the door is open to a more spiritual view 
of the world than, a generation ago, seemed possible, and removes 
“the difficulty that comes from the opposition of the physical and 
the mental, and from the apparent secondariness of the latter in 
the order of creation” (p. 101). 

Mr. Bertrand Russell’s discussion of the “Ethical Approach” 
presents the sharpest contrast with the somewhat facile optimism 
of the preceding papers. His view, put forth with exceptional 
brilliancy, is sombre and paradoxical. The universe, according 
to him, cares nothing for man’s hopes and fears. “That man is 
the product of causes which had no prevision of the end they 
were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, 
his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collo- 
cations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that 
all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all 
the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinc- 
tion in the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole 
temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath 
the débris of a universe in ruins—all these things, if not quite 
beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy which 
rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the scaffolding of 
these truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding despair, 
can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built” (pp. 158, 159). 
Our ideals of truth, beauty, and perfection do not meet with the 
approval of the unconscious universe. Fact and ideal are in hope- 
less opposition. Man’s life is brief and powerless, a long march 
through the night, whereas, “blind to good and evil, reckless of 
destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way” (p. 169). 
Surely we had a right to expect from one who knows as well as 
Mr. Russell does how science is made something better than this 
outburst of dogmatic materialism in the name of science. How- 
ever, it is on this very platform of despair that religion, according 
to Mr. Russell, emerges with the “great renunciation.” Submit to 
the power that is omnipotent, cast off the load of eager and fretful 
desires, yield up the self, and lo! the stoic freedom of the mind 
is yours, the forces of fate are conquered, and your brief day may 
be brightened while it lasts by the unconquerable vision of lofty 
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thoughts. Mr. Russell’s view is a sort of idealization of Nietsche. 
The Uebermensch is not a physical but an intellectual Titan who 
from the free and cold mountain tops of contemplation views the 
supreme tragedy that nature presents with calm enjoyment and 
demonic aloofness. The god of such a religion is frankly a 
man-made god, and, moreover, it is a god fashioned rather in the 
epicurean than the stoic likeness,—considering its ineffectualness 
in this “petty planet on which our bodies impotently crawl,” and 
in the material and unconscious universe generally. And, in truth, 
lacking the stoic’s Logos, Mr. Russell’s intellectual stoicism is 
left without any logical foundation, the mere illogical reaction 
of an individual temperament confronting a desperate situation. 

Professor Patrick Geddes’ discussion of the “Educational Ap- 
proach” defends the thesis that technical education tends to 
develop the homely virtues that constitute the substance of the 
ethical code of all religions; and that, in the liberal education, if 
the advocates of the “ new” and the “old,” free school and church 
school, would each eliminate the “dry rot” in their teaching, the 
vital remnants might unite and form a better system of education 
in which the claims of science would be respected and those of 
religion would not be ignored. 

As to Mr. Branford’s paper on the “Sociological Approach,” 
the present reviewer must confess that he found it too diagram- 
matic to be clear; and he is unable to see how it can contribute 
to bring science and faith together except in a most formal and 
external manner. 

Coming to the theologians, the Rev. John Kelman, speaking 
for the Presbyterians, contents himself with showing that where 
Presbyterians in former days have been in collision with science 
the hostility has been due to a misunderstanding. The only war- 
fare is that between reason and superstition. For the rest, 
science, he holds, like religion, rests ultimately upon faith. The 
thought of the uniformity of nature which science demands finds 
its basis in the belief in the “absolute dependence of all things 
upon God both for their origin and in their endurance” (p. 224). 
Tracing in briefest outline the course of Presbyterianism from 
Calvin to the higher critics, he finds in “Presbyterian faith the 
basal principle of all true science—the demand for unity and 
order, and the assertion of the rights of intellect’ (p. 245). 

One may, indeed, ask for further argument than this essay 
offers in support of these positions somewhat dogmatically af- 
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firmed, and one could wish that the author had undertaken to 
show how the intellect reaches a rational theology of more posi- 
tive content than that which is contained in the above meagre 
statement of the common bond between science and faith; but 
we are still within the limits of the general discussion, as its pur- 
pose is defined by the editor in his preface. Theologian and 
scientist are endeavoring to get together. But in passing to the 
remaining three articles in this volume we enter an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere. These papers are characterized by a certain 
complacent deafness to the din of the battle. The writers simply 
take for granted all those religious beliefs which modern scientific 
deliverances make difficult of acceptance. They have “different 
data,” a “richer experience,” and seem to think that when ideals 
of faith are being considered the appearance of doubts and diffi- 
culties suggested by science is an irrelevant intrusion, as well as 
a tiresome nuisance (cf. pp. 273 ff).1_ In this respect the scien- 
tists make a better showing for candor than the theologians. It 
may be true that there are certain facts of religious experience 
which lie outside the pale of any and every science, and which 
compel a final religious interpretation of the world. We have 
found the scientists in this work admitting as much. But if this 
is true it would be more to the point, in such a symposium as this, 
to show that the ideals of faith grounded in these religious facts 
give a view of reality which is not in opposition to the actual 
results and valid ideals of science—though it may well enough 
be in hopeless opposition to certain current scientific dogmas, 
and to certain popular, but over-hasty generalizations of scientific 
conclusions. We should like to have these theologians describe 
the ideals of faith, having explicitly in view such troublesome and 
disturbing conclusions of modern science as, for example, those 
referred to in the present volume by Mr. Russell, and by Professors 
Thomson and Geddes. When, instead of this, such difficulties 
are lightly brushed aside by the treacherous doctrine of the in- 
commensurability of spiritual and natural truth, have we not, with 
thin disguise, merely a revival of the doctrine of “two truths” on 
which the medizval church went to shipwreck ? 

The last three papers are written by, and for, those who are 


*This position is most definitely stated in the paper contributed by the 
Rev. Mr. Waggett, but it is clearly implied in the discussion of the Rev. 
Mr. Bayne, and, though less fundamentally, in that of Mr. Ward. 
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untroubled by the recent trend of science, whose belief in the 
reality of spirit is by nature bomb-proof, and who are, moreover, 
“fn the particular condition of obedience, of conversion.” And 
we cannot see how they justify the editor’s hope that this volume 
will show that the ideals common to scientist and theologian are 
precisely the ideals which the nobler spirits in both camps care 
most about. These writers are rather concerned in showing that, 
and how, the Christian ideal involves Christian unity. All three 
agree that the Christian is ipso facto Churchman; that the church 
is not a mere piece of machinery in itself unessential, but is rather 
part of the essence of the gospel. It is needless to add that writers 
of such ability do not confuse “the Church” with any mere out- 
ward embodiment of form and ceremonial. They mean the 
spiritual organism, the kingdom of God, the “holy catholic 
Church.” But they differ among themselves as to the relation of 
the Church of England and the Church of Rome to this spiritual 
kingdom. 

The Rev. Ronald Bayne especially deprecates the civil war of 
religions. The one fatal error of the non-conformist is his de- 
sertion of mother church, and his establishment of the so-called 
free churches. “When the spiritual tide of national life is low,” 
he writes, “the national church will find her schools of thought 
and temperament inclined to fall apart, and to split into ‘free’ 
churches, each trying to isolate itself and refusing to add to its 
own stature by the hearty vitality of its union with the whole 
body.” His paper is a plea for a national church, and for a return 
to the Elizabethan ideal where church and state are one, and where 
spiritual religion controls the forms of political life. 

Mr. Wilfred Ward regards the Roman Church as the appointed 
depositary and jealous guardian of the ideals of faith, and holds 
that it serves a beneficent purpose in being “a drag upon scientific 
advance”; it thus prevents over-great hastiness in the reconstruc- 
tion of one’s views of the universe on the basis of a science with 
religion left out; while, at the same time, it gradually assimilates 
the assured results of science. 

But it is not conceivable that the ideal of religious unity in 
the bond of a genuine spiritual organism may be upheld in a 
broader and more truly catholic spirit than that in which these 
writers conceive their churchmanship? Underneath their efforts 
lies the ineradicable belief that complete rationalism is anti- 
religious. There is no hope of bringing into harmony the ideals 
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of science and faith as long as miraculism is interposed as a barrier 
to create the doctrine of “two truths.”” What is needed is a fear- 
less return on the part of our religious teachers to the point of 
view that made the true theology one with the true philosophy. 
And then, in order to meet the modern situation and effect the 
genuine synthesis desired, there is further need of the master 
mind of another St. Thomas, who, without mistaking for facts of 
religious experience the reputed happenings of a particular re- 
ligious tradition, shall restate, and in the idiom of our day, the 


ideals of faith. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


THE PrincIPLEs OF Epucation. By T. Raymont, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, London: Longmans, Green & 


Co., 1904. 


Professor Raymont has given us what is, within its limits, a 
valuable and very useful book. Those limits would be better 
indicated by the title “Principles of School Education.” For it 
is with the actual work of the school that the whole book deals. 
“The teacher” is, says Mr. Raymont, “the typical educator.” To 


this we do not yield unqualified assent, and we fear such a limita- 
tion is likely to encourage that identification of education with 
schooling which is none the less mischievous for being common. 
It is mischievous in that it obscures, even if it does not deny, the 
essentially educative functions of the family, the church, and the 
community as a whole. However, in dealing with the work of.the 
school Mr. Raymont is decidedly helpful. The main quality of 
his book we should describe as common-sense. There is a re- 
freshing absence of gush, of fads, and of uncritical laudation of 
the novel and fashionable. 

After introductory chapters on the aim of education, its 
machinery, and the nature of the development of the young, Mr. 
Raymont devotes the larger part of his book to teaching, and dis- 
courses on the choice of subjects, methods, procedure, and school 
organization. He then ends with a briefer treatment of what is 
commonly denoted by “discipline.” 

Of course, when so wide a range of subject-matter is 
covered, there is little room for any profound discussion of ulti- 
mate principles, and, equally, of course, there are points of detail 
Vol. XVI—No. 1. 8 
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in which the author cannot expect to win universal assent. But 
we find singularly little with which we profoundly disagree, and 
the judicial attitude of mind in which Mr. Raymont discusses 
his topics is itself a training of no small value to the young and 
inexperienced teachers for whom he primarily writes. 

Mr. Raymont rejects that main thesis of the Herbartians that 
will is an oftshoot from the “circle of thought” (pp. 232-3), yet 
he has been, we think, unduly influenced by Herbart. He seems 
to us to regard the “Formal Steps” as of greater value and of 
more general application than we believe to be the case; he 
takes up a somewhat extreme position of antagonism to “formal” 
studies ; and he accepts the Herbartian dictum that the formation 
of character is the “ultimate aim of education.” Now, of course, 
much depends on the sense of the term “ultimate” ; but if it means 
that every educative means is to be judged by its direct effect 
on character then it seems to us that either “character” and 
“morality” are so stretched in application that they cease to 
have any distinctive meaning, or else that the function of educa- 
tion is unduly contracted. On page 116, Mr. Raymont says, 
“Viewed objectively, the aim of teaching is to bring the child 
into helpful relation with that environment amid which his life 
is to be lived, his character to mature, and his work to be done,” 
and it seems to us that this is a more satisfactory statement of 
the aim, not of teaching merely but, of education in its widest 
sense than that which selects one of these relations, albeit the 
most important, as “ultimate.” Modern thinkers have too often 
tended to regard education from too individualistic a standpoint, 
and this holding up of character as the goal fails to avoid that 
pitfall. 

With much that Mr. Raymont says on “formal” studies and 
mental “discipline” we agree. But we think he takes too ex- 
treme a view, for he would apparently banish such subjects 
altogether except in so far as the value of their content demands 
their inclusion. “The so-called formal studies must, like the 
others, stand or fall on the merits of the ideas they contain” 
(p. 108). Now it may granted that no subject which is desti- 
tute of ideas valuable for some life purpose should be taught; 
yet does it not remain true that some subjects should be chosen 
mainly because of the training in certain mental processes they 
give to pupils at certain stages of advancement? Is not the value 
of the process analogous to that of finding a definition which 
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Mr. Raymont quotes with approval from the late Professor H. 
Sidgwick (p. 4)? In much of this current controversy about 
mental training it seems to us that the formation of general habits 
of concentration, exact statement, and rigid reasoning is lost sight 
of, and that it is this which is true in the claims urged for those 
formal studies which are comparatively empty of attractive ideas. 

But we do not wish our notice of Mr. Raymont’s work to be 
filled with points on which we do not altogether agree with him, 
and which, indeed, occupy but a small portion of his book. On 
the whole we cordially commend it as a sane and straightforward 


account of the ariomata media of school work. 
J. WELTON. 


Tue University, Leeps, ENGLAND. 


POSITIVISCHE BEGRUNDUNG DES PHILOSOPHISCHEN STRAF- 
RECHTS. By Bruno Stern. Berlin: Hermann Walther Ver- 


lagsbuchhandlung, 1905. Pp. 97. 


This work contains much of interest to ethical readers. The 
author’s aim is to effect a reconciliation, in the sphere of penal 
law, between the historic school of right and speculative phi- 
losophy. His work belongs to the realm of philosophy, taken 
in the positive scientific sense which, in rejection of all meta- 
physics, founds on experience. German-wise, it begins with an 
excellent paper on the universal basis or foundation of penal law. 
It touches first on the work of Lombroso, head of the Italian 
positivistic school of penal law, whose method was, by anatom- 
ical, physiological, and psychologic data, inductively to explain 
the appearance of crime. The service of Lombroso to the science 
of criminal investigation, as having set it on the path of empiric 
method, is acknowledged, while his theoretic positions are held 
to have been overpassed. They were too narrowly taken, and did 
not expand to take a really empiric view of philosophical 
problems. 

The second great influence to which Herr Stern attributes the 
introduction of positive moments in the science of penal law was 
the comprehensive work of H. Gross. Our author thinks the 
positive inquiry advocated in this work was furthered by Kant’s 
critical idealism much more than by the positivism of Comte. 
With Kant, setting out from psychic occurrences to reach the 
conclusions of “Kritizismus,” he connects Du Bois-Reymond, as 
having reached the same goal, with the material problems of 
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natural science as his starting point. Later, La Mettrie is men- 
tioned as having already recognized the double impossibility of 
knowing the essence of matter and of consciousness, and, in the 
same line of intellectual descent, Haeckel and Strauss. The 
author concludes that any dogmatic or speculative philosophy 
must overstep the limits of science, in respect of these matters, and 
land us in the dreaded sphere of the transcendent. And so he 
falls back upon his positivistic foundation for universal penal law. 

He takes the Historic School of the Science of Right, as repre- 
sented by Hugo and Savigny, to have been of great influence 
and significance, but touches on grounds of opposition offered 
to it by Bruns, Geyer, and others. Here, as earlier, the ethical 
relations of the matters discussed are distinctly kept in view, 
ethics being frankly taken by Stern as positive science, shaped 
after natural science methods. Ethics he regards as an inde- 
pendent science, inductive and genetic in method, free of every 
religious and metaphysical presupposition, and founded upon 
evolution and experience. In the gounding of ethics he lays 
chief stress on the empiric proof of the rise of morality. Thus 
does he, in his first chapter, lay the general basis for his special 
treatment of the penal law problem in the chapters that follow. 
Stern’s standpoint is sometimes other, even in leading positions, 
than that which carries for the present reviewer greatest sym- 
pathy, but criticism has been deemed less needful than to give 
some idea of the clearness, scope, and powers of the author. 

Chapter second is on the essence of crime, which, as pro- 
ceeding usually from the person of the individual, is contrastive 
to penalty, whose right and task belong to the social community. 
A good and interesting chapter it is, dealing with crime as anti- 
ethical action—action egoistic in opposition to action flowing 
from moral impulse. Moral crime or anti-ethical action is dis- 
tinguished from legal crime, which is punishable anti-ethical 
conduct. Having elucidated crime on its anthropological-social 
side, the author passes on to deal with the essence of punishment 
in the third chapter. 

There the absolute and relative theories of punishment are first 
treated, the latter being related to rightful end or purpose to be 
furthered thereby. The positions of Kant, Hegel, and Herbart, 
as chief defenders of the absolute theories, are discussed, and the 
great part played by the relative theories of Feuerbach and others 
is acknowledged. Among those whose positions are touched 
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upon in this connection are Bentham, Krause, Ahrens, Martin, 
and Welcker. To the two classes of theory already specified 
must be added theories of union as a third class. But none of 
these classes can claim the distinction, our author thinks, of 
having a universally valid natural grounding of philosophical 
penal law, such as we have foreshadowed in Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, Fichte, and Beccaria. But we must pass from 
his discussion of the place here of ethics as positive science, that 
we may speak of the fourth chapter. It is on the freedom of the 
will, as significant for the positivistic grounding of philosophical 
penal law. Stern takes three positions to have obtained as to 
freedom of the will. First, those who deny it in general, like 
Spinoza, and make man’s action the result of the necessary com- 
pulsion of Nature, not of self-determination. But the outer 
world, says our author rightly, lays no irresistible compulsion 
upon the soul—a fact which is confirmed by the very possibility 
of the culture of character. He thinks the denial of freewill must 
be rejected, shutting out, as it does, all responsibility in the 
ethical, and corresponding penal law, sense. The second posi- 
tion, that of indeterminism, our author also rejects, because it is 
a perfectly irregular play of will, free from causal and determinate 
laws in contradiction to everyday observation and experience. 
On which one may be allowed to remark that the author must 
surely know that reasonable indeterminists—his own country- 
man, Gutberlet, for example—would not at all admit the ade- 
quacy or correctness of his account of indeterminism. The third 
position is that of transcendental freedom—midway between 
freedom and necessity—as seen in Kant and Schopenhauer. But 
this also would, in our author’s view, exclude all moral and penal 
law responsibility. Stern goes on to seek an empirically grounded 
freedom of the will, which he finds first in Herbart and Beneke. 
But space limits forbid my following him in detail. 

The last chapter is on culture and morality in their relations 
to penal law. The work, as a whole, is ably and interestingly 
written, and may be recommended to the attention of all specially 
interested in its problems. There is a useful bibliography at its 
close. 


James Linpsay. 


KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Die REFORM DES STRAFRECHTS UND DIE ETHIK DES CHRISTEN- 
Tums. Von Paul Drews. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1gos. 


This book is one of a series which aims at winning for liberal 
Christianity its due share of influence upon German moral ideals 
and social institutions; and we must welcome such attempts as 
the present to kindle the interest of a wider public in a subject 
which is, except by “specialists,” little considered, but is, never- 
theless, of the utmost social importance. We can praise very 
heartily the pains which the author has taken to acquaint himself 
with the best German works on this subject; the acuteness and 
clearness with which he criticises and chooses, and apportions 
approval or disapproval; and the spirit of intelligent sympathy 
and charity displayed on every page of his book. He maintains 
that existing criminal law shows but little trace of the influence 
of the higher moral ideals of the ages, in particular of the ideals 
proper to the Christian religion. Between the older school of 
German jurists, which maintains the more or less exclusive reten- 
tion of the notion of vengeance or punishment in the popular sense, 
and the newer or sociological school, at the head of which stands 
Franz von Liszt, the author chooses his course with great judg- 
ment and discrimination. Adopting in the main the practical 
conclusions of the new school, as being the more Christian and 
humane, he avoids its extravagances, and pleads for the recogni- 
tion of normative moral ideals as against the mere maintenance 
of existing social institutions; which last is all that many typical 
advocates of the new doctrines are willing to recognize as the 
proper purpose of criminal law. From the older school he accepts 
the principle of punishment, in the proper sense, as a necessary 
element in our moral consciousness; maintaining, however, that 
the purpose of punishment should not be opposed to that of im- 
provement and education, but should be regulated by these ends. 
With great justice he maintains that humane theories of punish- 
ment do not stand and fall respectively with the denial and recog- 
nition of true moral freedom and responsibility; a contention 
which is most easily established by the fact that determinists and 
indeterminists are to be found in both camps. 

On one point an Englishman may perhaps speak with some 
little authority ; and that is the enthusiasm which the author shows 
for solitary confinement as indispensable to the reform of the 
criminal. This system has for many years prevailed in England 
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with the result that well-informed students of prison administra- 
tion are far from being so completely satisfied with it. The 
dangers of the opposite method must be recognized and carefully 
considered ; but I can hardly think that solitary confinement will 
prove to be the final solution of the problem. 


W. J. Roperts. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


GEISTIGE STROMUNGEN DER GEGENWART. Von Rudolf Eucken. 

Leipzig: Veit und Co. 

Judging from this eloquent work by Professor Eucken, of Jena, 
I should suppose him to be one of the most elevating and inspiring 
university teachers not only of Germany, but of the whole learned 
world. He has spent laborious days in communion with the 
spiritual giants and heroes of the past, and his work breathes a 
unique comprehensiveness, earnestness, depth, and a certain 
grandeur which those who have experienced them can never again 
forget or ignore. A rare combination of humility with conscious 
choice of high ideals and whole-hearted devotion to them raises 
this book to a height inexpressibly transcending that of the mere 
one-sided Tiichtigkeit or of intellectual acuteness and minuteness, 
which characterize the general mass of philosophic literature. 

Professor Eucken is known as a historian of philosophy in the 
highest sense of that term: he combines the faculty of thinking 
over again the thoughts of great thinkers with a rare sense of 
the general movement of life and thought during long periods, 
and of what is everywhere most excellent and important. No part 
of this work is, in its own way, more charming than his treatment 
of the history of certain philosophic terms and conceptions, and 
the philosophic issues which changes in their meanings reflect and 
exemplify. Yet by this weight of learning often laboriously ac- 
quired the author’s main purpose is never for a moment obscured 
or overwhelmed. The standpoint adopted in this work may be 
briefly described as philosophically religious. Nowhere is the 
author more at home than in the appreciation of the religious 
movements and constructions of the past; and no writer feels or 
makes his author feel more intensely the absence from our modern 
life of the sense of laboring for common ends which only a re- 
ligious synthesis can supply. The world presents itself to the 
author not as a rounded system answering in every part to the 
categories of an inexorable logic, but as an ever-abiding problem 
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which the supra-human spirit in man must continually overcome 
and transform. A new ethics, a new logic—primarily, indeed, a 
new ethics—must be the issue of every great spiritual movement; 
and every such spiritual advance finds its complete expression in 
a new metaphysics, without which man’s inner and outer activities 
remain aimless and unsatisfying. The affinity of this view with 
the tendency known in England as pragmatism is at once evident; 
and Professor Eucken allows that his approximation to this view 
may be greater than may at first sight appear. He claims, how- 
ever, that the tendency of current voluntarist philosophy is too 
psychological and merely human, lacking in recognition of ulti- 
mate spiritual values, and in the formulation of the spirit’s ulti- 
mate demands. True freedom of choice or of will is admirably 
defended as not only a primary datum of our moral consciousness, 
but as an essential element in any final view of the world-process. 
Some important matters are left practically undiscussed, the 
reader being referred to the author’s work, “Der Wahrheitsge- 
halt der Religion.” 

Most of the chapters of this book take the form of representa- 
tions of the conflict between two opposing tendencies, which have 
more or less continuously divided the thoughts of men, and divide 
them with peculiarly devastating force at the present time. Nat- 
uralistic tendencies, for example, are shown by the author to 
arise intelligibly out of the increasing preoccupation of man with 
his outward environment and his increasing mastery over it; but 
the activities which such theories sanction are aptly described as 
peripheral, leaving out of account the need for spiritual concen- 
tration and conscious mastering activity from within outwards. 
The situation is only rendered tolerable by the survival, in muti- 
lated and rapidly disappearing form, of the spiritual syntheses 
of the past. 

It is evident that a work conceived on so grand a scale should 
contain some utterances and express some preferences which 
must appear to one reader or the other misguided and extrava- 
gant. To meat least the glorification of Luther and the statement 
that the humane and enlightened Erasmus sinks by his side to 
pigmy proportions is intolerable. Against certain forces which 
work powerfully in Germany to check moral and spiritual inde- 
pendence the whole book is, however, a protest, and contains 
many an outspoken and honest warning. The treatment of 
political movements, particularly of the German social democratic 
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movement, is serious and kindly, but somewhat abstract and 
patronizing, and suggests that Professor Eucken is not quite at 
home in this field. 

But I commend this book with all my heart to all whose ideal 
of philosophy is that of liberating, elevating, and ennobling dis- 
course, bringing new tidings of great joy to distracted and way- 


worn humanity. 
W. J. Roserts. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


La DorrrRINA DELLE DUE Eticue pt H. Spencer. V. Erminio 
Juvalta. Pavia: Bizzoni, 1904. 


This acute, thoughtful, and admirably written work cannot but 
be gratifying to all who are concerned for the prevalence of clear 
and accurate thinking on moral questions; and it will afford 
peculiar satisfaction to those who would fain bestow special atten- 
tion upon the advance of rational and humane culture in Italy. 
It is notorious, and not difficult to understand, that the importance 
of Herbert Spencer is far more amply recognized on the continent 
than in his own country ; and this little book bears gratifying wit- 
ness to the stimulus imparted to the liberal thought of Italy by 
the massive work of a great English thinker. This book presents, 
at first sight, the appearance of a slight academic dissertation ; 
but closer acquaintance shows it to be the work of a mind of 
singular clearness, long accustomed to systematic meditation on 
moral questions. In the properly moral or practical sense, we 
are glad to recognize that this book ranks with the best humane 
and liberating thought of our age. 

Signore Juvalta emphasizes the decisive predominance in 
Spencer’s whole mental career of the moral and political interest ; 
and regards his whole work as the classical expression of the op- 
timism of early English liberalism. As a critical appreciation 
of Spencer’s ethical system, from what is, as near as can be, Spen- 
cer’s own point of view, this book leaves little to be desired. He 
adopts the distinction between Absolute and Relative Ethics, sug- 
gesting, as better expressing the relation between the two, the 
terms: Pure and Applied Ethics. That is, the distinction in ethics 
corresponds to the necessary procedure of every science: first, 
abstraction and hypothetical deduction, and then, application of 
the general principles thus obtained to the complex course of 
events. The notion that a system of scientific ethics can straight- 
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way be constructed out of the inchoate and often contradictory 
codes recognized in existing societies is refuted by the author 
with convincing force. Equally emphatic and crushing is his 
repudiation of the attempts which are made, from such diverse 
points of view, to found ethics on the history of human societies 
and institutions. 

Against Spencer, the author objects that his system of pure 
ethics is not (1) in fact pure, in the properly scientific sense ; and 
(2) free from notions which are psychologically untenable. [| 
will confine myself to the first point. Justice and sympathy are 
shown in Spencer’s absolute ethics as operating in a society the 
institutions of which are themselves full of inequality and injus- 
tice. Spencer’s ideal society is admirably described as “an unjust 
society of perfectly sympathetic men.’”’ He instances Spencer’s 
acquiescence in the exclusion of the children of the poor from 
all the benefits of education; and aptly illustrates the defects of 
Spencer’s construction by comparing it with the case of two men, 
one of whom is being carried on the other’s shoulders ; they con- 
sent, however, so to adjust the burden that, with a minimum of 
inconvenience and friction, the carrying may go on as before. 

Rightly insisting on the primacy of justice, the absence of which 
poisons remedial sympathy at its source, the author proceeds to 
formulate his first principle of pure ethics: it is, that every mem- 
ber of society should be admitted in the fullest degree to the 
opportunities for the development of his natural powers; or, in 
Kantian terms, that the individual should be viewed always as 
an end, never merely as a means. This principle may demand 
the reform or destruction of many existing social institutions ; but 
so long as adverse conditions exist, that conduct is relatively good 
which conforms as nearly as possible to the ideal norm, or which 
tends to bring about the conditions which it prescribes. 

The formal character of the end will already have reminded 
the reader of Kant’s categorical imperative ; and it is very inter- 
esting to note that our author, too, considers it impossible to 
base a system of ethics on self-evident axioms: 1. @., to become 
operative, his principle must be accepted as an underived cate- 
gorical imperative. He despairs, however, of finding a support 
in metaphysics for his ethical postulate, founding his belief, | 
should suppose, rather on an examination of previous meta- 
physical systems than on an independent attempt of his own. 
Those who feel a complete ethics to be impossible without meta- 
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physics will be gratified to find that Signore Juvalta also recog- 
nizes the limitations of his method, and they will be thankful to 
him for having conducted them thus far, to what he considers 
to be the limits of human reason, so considerately and so wisely. 
W. J. Roperts. 
UNIvErRsSItTy COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


THE HERBERT SPENCER LECTURE, delivered at Oxford March 9, 
1905, by Frederick Harrison, M. A., Hon. Fellow, Wadham 
College. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 30. 


It was in accordance with the fitness of things that the first 
of the Herbert Spencer lectures should be delivered by a friend 
and admirer of Mr. Spencer, one who is, moreover, a thinker 
thoroughly qualified by philosophical equipment and sympathy 
to justly appreciate his work. Mr. Harrison tells us that he 
enjoyed the philosopher’s friendship for forty years. And he 
devotes the first pages of his lecture to personal reminiscences. 
He expresses the admiration which he felt for Spencer’s “grand 
intelligence, for his tenacious devotion to duty, and his truly mar- 
velous perseverance,” and his belief that at Spencer’s death Britain 
lost its most “prominent” philosopher—a philosopher who, in 
spite of difficulties of all kinds, succeeded in achieving “all that 
he purposed, and perhaps all that he was capable of doing.” 

His purpose, what he deliberately set before himself, was a 
“Synthesis of Knowledge—a Science of the Sciences—a System 
whereby all human ideas, scientific, moral, and social, could be 
harmonized in one dominant concatenation or correlation.” It 
was a splendid ideal, and Mr. Harrison pays a tribute to the “mag- 
nificent vision,” although sceptical regarding the possibility of 
its realization. He points out that there are serious gaps in 
Spencer’s work. There is no systematic treatment nor even a 
sketch of the Inorganic Sciences—Mechanics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry—nor is there a continuous theory of general history. 
The continuous history of human civilization was to him a sealed 
book; and he “so misread such pages as he ever opened that we 
can hardly wish it had been otherwise.” 

But the lecturer finds in the Synthetic System a still more serious 
defect. He doubts whether its very basis is on sound philo- 
sophical lines. Its fundamental conception is evolution, the fina] 
definition of which ran thus: “Evolution is an integration of matter 
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and concomitant dissipation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from a relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
relatively definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 

In the first place, Mr. Harrison urges, if science is concerned 
only with evolution, it is “simply the law of the processes of 
Change. But the laws of stability, of permanence, are equally 
essential and dominant ; indeed, they come prior to laws of change. 
Using the terms in their true philosophic breadth, Order precedes 
Progress, determines it, and regulates it. Progress is evolution 
out of Order. That is to say, the course of every development 
is irrevocably determined when the primordial type is constituted.” 

In the second place, is any one set of principles adequate to the 
task of explaining phenomena and coordinating all the sciences? 
Can a formula which explains “the evolution of the Horse and of 
Man in terms of the evolution of the Milky Way and the Nebula 
of Orion be a fertile organum of thought”? Does it advance us 
much to be furnished with “‘a set of formulas which profess equally 
to explain the rotation of the earth and the French Revolution, 
the pressure of the atmosphere and the growth of the moral 
sense”? Comte is nearer the truth in holding that each general 
science has its own logic and its own generalization. And, in 
fact, Spencer never succeeds in applying his formula. Like 
Hobbes, he abandons his “materialistic” basis when he comes to 
discuss ethics and sociology. The proposition, “Throughout the 
universe, in general and in detail, there is an unceasing redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion,” is a mere assertion. And it appears 
paradoxical that it should be made by one “who is so keen a be- 
liever in the relativity of knowledge, so ruthless an antagonist 
of all dogmatizing about the Absolute or Unconditional Exist- 
ence.” Mr. Harrison finds no fault with Spencer for ignoring the 
work of metaphysicians and theologians. Yet surely, in a “knowl- 
edge completely unified,” their experiences claim a place. 

It would be interesting to apply the principles of the Spencerian 
system to itself as a body of knowledge. For example: all growth, 
it maintains, is towards a definite, coherent heterogeneity ; but the 
final conception of the Synthetic Philosophy is an indefinite, in- 


coherent abstraction. 
Davip PHILLIPS. 


CARDIFF, WALES. 
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THE Locic oF HUMAN CHARACTER. By Charles J. Welby, B. A., 
M. D., Cantab. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 226. 


“The Logic of Human Character” is an attempt to analyze the 
elements and “to trace step by step the logical sequence of the 
essential principles which contribute to the formation of charac- 
ter.” The book contains a description of the main features of 
our complex states and dispositions roughly distinguished and 
related. The author covers a good deal of ground, too much, 
indeed, to be properly treated in two hundred and twenty-six 
short pages; and the psychological analysis is not careful and ac- 
curate. The book may, however, prove interesting to the general 
reader. It is readable, and surveys in a general way the whole 
subject with which it professes to deal. 

Davip PHILLIPS. 


CARDIFF, WALES. 
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